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BETWEEN ISSUES 


ALAN F. WEsTIN is a lawyer and member of the faculty 
at Harvard who has contributed to several national maga- 
zines as well as leading law reviews. On March 29, he wrote 
his first article for THe New Leaner, entitled “A New Law 
for Wiretappers.” The other day, we got a letter from him 
which we would like to share with you. 

“T have been noting your ‘Between Issues’ column,” Mr. 
Westin writes, “in which you cite examples of THe NEw 
LEADER’S impact beyond its subscription rate in terms of 
reprints by other magazines or newspapers, and the select 
nature of your readership. You may be interested to learn 
of another proof of the ‘stone in the pond’ effect of THE 
New Leaper, as demonstrated by my article, ‘A New Law 
for Wiretappers.’ 

“During the week of April 4, I was in Washington cover- 
ing the House debates on wiretapping for another maga- 
zine. As I made the rounds of Congressional offices. I 
discovered that at least a dozen Representatives had copies 
of the New Leaner article prominently displayed on their 
desks, usually with notepad sheets clipped to the article 
which made references to items appearing in it. On ex- 
amining the Congressional Record report of the floor de- 
bates, I found that quotations which had been used in the 
New Leaper piece had been taken out by Congressmen and 
fitted into their speeches: The particular editing of these 
quotations which I had employed makes identification posi- 
tive. Finally, the list of additional safeguards for a wire- 
tapping bill which were offered by several Congressmen 
are so close to the list presented in the New LEADER article 
that some correlation is highly likely. 

“I think this demonstrates that, in addition to NEw 
LEADER articles being reprinted in the Congressional Record, 
they can register in Washington to a degree which is 




















highly satisfying to those who would like to be reasgup 
that we are not talking to ourselves.” i | 

We’re glad Mr. Westin called this new “stone in (iy 
pond” item to our attention. 

Viveo: We often take pride in the fact that our con 
tors include men and women of widely divergent views, } 
sometimes this assumes a garish quality. That’s what hg 
pened last Sunday on the Dumont television show, Tj 
Author Meets the Critics. The book under critical scratij 
was Where We Came Out, by Granville Hicks. (See Danj 
Bell’s essay-review on page 23.) The “pro” critic was Sid 
Hook of New York University, a New LEADER contributa 
for twenty years who now writes a monthly commentay 
for us. The “anti” critic was Ralph de Toledano, 
while he has not appeared here for several years, was 
associate editor before entering the Army in World Warl 
Despite the ferocity of the debate, it seemed like Old Homp? 
Week for THE New Leaper—especially since the moden= 
tor, the lovely Virgilia Peterson, has long been a faithiif 
reader. E 

While we're on the subject of television, we should mag 
tion that one of our contributors this week, Dr. Bela Fabian 
has become something of a TV celebrity. The CBS drama” 
program, Studio One, adapted his biography of Carding 
Mindszenty into an hour-long play two weeks ago, and lp 
Fabian was truly amazed. The audience response in lettes>” 
telegrams and phone calls was more voluminous than any” 
thing Dr. Fabian has seen since coming to this coup 
after his release from Nazi concentration camps. Since b: 
Fabian has told the Mindszenty story in several nation 
magazines as well as his book, he is in a good position 
judge. We'd certainly be happy if someone televised th 
story he tells on page 14. 
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Lack of military force to stop Indo-China Reds places pressure on the West 
















GENEVA 


By Sal Tas 


logical policy: If it lacks the strength 


nation er slaw : 
seition UA Wit. THE FALL of Dienbienphu, or the courage to take action itself, it 
vised te the Geneva Conference dis- China. At that time, Indo-China makes every effort to prevent others 


Set re eee 


_ cussions of Indo-China really begin. 
| There can be little doubt that the 


| Communists stalled the discussions 


7 until the fortress had fallen to the 
a Red troops of General Vo Nguyen 
) Giap. The Communist strategy seems 


Hy to have been aimed either at toppling 
the Laniel Government in Paris in 


the midst of this conference, or else 
at forcing it to embrace a danger- 


ols compromise at the conference. 


Insofar as the first aim is con- 


cerned, it can be said that the Com- 
Puunists failed. The French National 
5 Assembly, for reasons we shall make 
* clear, gave the Laniel Cabinet a vote 
Hof confidence. It could hardly act 


) otherwise. 


The Paris crisis arose as a result 


could have been saved and so could 
Dienbienphu. Western intervention 
would have served notice on the Com- 
munists that they could win only by 
defeating the entire Western world. 
And what they could not do in Korea 
they could not hope to do in Indo- 
China. Acheson was right when he 
said that we can only afford Korean 
wars, but the same applies to Russia. 
Hence, for the foreseeable future we 
can expect to get only Korean wars. 
They are distressing and bloody, but 
they are not deadly and they are in- 
finitely preferable to defeats. 

There is no doubt that the British 
came to Geneva with the firm inten- 
tion of making a deal on Indo-China 
—probably with a plan for partition. 


from taking action; otherwise, Brit- 
ish prestige would be tarnished and 
the fiction of Britain as a dominant 
world power destroyed. 

A feeling of frustration and bit- 
terness pervades American circles 
here, with precious little remaining 
of Western unity. If Dulles wanted 
“united action,” as he said at the 
start of the conference, then there 
was only one course open to him: 
to go it alone. If America had an- 
nounced that it was intervening in 
Indo-China, the Russians and, prob- 
ably, the Chinese would have had the 
shock of their lives.. What is more, 
Australia and New Zealand, whose 
security is directly affected, would 
have been forced to support the U.S. 


MP of the diplomatic defeat of Dulles | Accordingly, they rejected every initiative. What would the British 
# fe °"4 Bidault on the question of An- other approach and even refused to have done then? Preoccupied with 
glo-American intervention in Indo- help the soldiers of Dienbienphu, for their fading imperial prestige, they 

China, This tragic story began three they wanted the French to accede to _— would obviously have had no choice 

até BaWeeks ago, when Dulles urged partition and do so without delay. but to join in lest they lose influence 














1 Britain to send troops into Indo- 
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The British Foreign Office follows a 


to America in the Commonwealth. 
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G E N EVA CONTINUED 


Here. however, we paid the pen- 
alty for the hesitations of the Eisen- 
hower Administration. Truman sent 
troops into Korea without asking 
anybody's advice. Eisenhower tried 
to feel out the Senate first and only 
succeeded in stirring dormant isola- 
tionist sentiment. Thus, the Ameri- 
can initiative was still-born. From 
that moment on, Eden dominated the 
situation. The French, hamstrung by 
the bad strategy of their generals in 
Indo-China, could make no indepen- 
dent moves. Bidault is certainly not 
the man to favor partition or any 
other compromise with the Commu- 
nists. Once he had asked for a truce 
to evacuate the wounded from Dien- 
bienphu, however, he was cornered. 
The desperate situation in Indo- 
China made it impossible to hold out 
against inviting Ho Chi Minh’s men 
to sit down at Geneva. 

Now partition is more likely. Yet, 
no one knows how to put it into 
effect, for there is no clear geograph- 
ical line dividing the opposing forces 
and no unity of purpose among the 
native leaders and population in the 
non-Communist portions of Indo- 
China. Moreover, no one knows how 
to counteract the political and mili- 
tary infiltration which the Commu- 
nists have employed so successfully 
heretofore. 

Nevertheless, all is not lost. Eisen- 
hower has declared that the United 
States will not take any action in 
Indo-China until the diplomats have 
shown whether they can settle the 
question at the conference table. This 
is clearly a warning to the Kremlin. 
It means that the United States will 
not accept an unacceptable deal at 
Geneva. that it will not permit the 
loss of all Indo-China to the Com- 
If they want to avoid a 
third world war, therefore, the Rus- 


munists. 


sians would be wise to curb their 
appetites and not hold out for unac- 
ceptable terms. 

For a “deal” that is loaded with 
booby-traps. a partition that is not 
maintained, will sooner or later force 
the U.S. to intervene full-scale. Only 
fear of the U.S. can prevent the Com- 





munists from destroying—whether 
by political or by military means— 
the section of Indo-China that re- 
mains after partition. Hence, Wash- 
ington must make it unmistakably 
clear to Moscow and Peking that any 
violation of the prospective Indo- 
Chinese truce will constitute a breach 
of world peace and bring the gravest 
consequences. Only in that way can 
the West salvage something from the 
mounting defeat at Geneva. 

Some observers have suggested 
that the United States retire into 
isolationism for a time in order to 
shock the Western nations out of 
their present mood of defeatism and 
capitulation. That is a very danger- 
ous policy. The Russians would rush 
into the resulting vacuum. and for 
all the clumsiness of their diplo- 
macy—as evidenced at Berlin—they 
might achieve considerable success 
by playing upon Western European 
fear and vanity. 

France is now about to pass 
through an extremely dangerous po- 
litical period. Some are already talk- 
ing of overthrowing the Laniel Cab- 
inet and replacing it with a govern- 
ment of capitulators. with Pierre 
Mendeés-France 


mentioned to head it. I do not he- 


most prominently 
lieve that matters have reached so 
critical a stage. however. Bidault is 
not yet down. If he brings an Indo- 
China truce back with him from 
Geneva. he will be able to stand off 
all the Mendés-Frances in Parliament. 
Moreover, there are innumerable 
cross-currents in the French political 
stream: each group has its own pri- 
vate prejudices. Even the capitulards 
do not agree among themselves. and 
the capitulation of one will taste 
bitter in the mouth of another. In 
France, it is as difficult to form a 
cabinet for defeat as it is for victory. 

The disunity even in the ranks of 
those who would compromise with 
Ho Chi Minh was shown in the de- 
bate which gave Laniel a vote of 
confidence. As long as there was a 
chance of Anglo-American interven- 
tion to save Indo-China, the French 
parliamentarians who favor an im- 








mediate peace in Indo-China waited 
But once the attempt at intervention §y 
failed, they rose to attack Laniel an 
Bidault. Four interpellations wen} 
pressed. The most logical of thee 
was that of the Socialists, who hay ‘ 
consistently criticized Laniel’s poligf 
in all fields. But what can one think ff 
the interpellation of the Gaulliss— | 
who (a) have representatives in thE 
Laniel Cabinet and (b) are the mos 
colonial-minded element in France? F 

Laniel sought to delay the inte.’ 
pellations on Indo-China and cou 
have done so if he had not tof 
Radical René Mayer that he woullf 
accept a full-dress debate on Indof  ppr 
China on May 14. When his advises— vie 
showed him how dangerous such 3 
debate would be in the midst of thf Gene 
conference, Laniel withdrew his Chin 
promise. When the Radicals pressed exect 
anew for the debate, Laniel demand-§ catio 
ed a vote of confidence. He got it by be r 





a handsome majority. will | 

The French Deputies who consider matte 
Bidault’s 
ciliatory in connection with the pres} ated, 


policy insufficiently conf toor 
ent negotiations knew very well tha) guar 
a Cabinet crisis would compromisf ame 
the Geneva discussions and delay any} the \ 
chance of negotiations with Ho Chif- acco 
Minh. As a result. these same men—[ not é 
who consistently lacked the courage " polit 
for a vigorous policy—showed tha} of r 
they also lacked the courage to capit | etre 
ulate before Ho Chi Minh. In a sens, [nist 
the Assembly vote was purely negé- a 
tive: While the French Parliaments Fs 
against the present policy and fort)” 






truce, it sees no possibility of, al” 
fears the responsibility for. a quid 
dramatic switch of policy whic 
would mean the abdication of Frane 













as a great power. 

In a way, the fall of Dienbienpht. 7 
which followed. removed a mortgagt 
from French policy. No longer 
the French delegates here be bull 
with the sufferings of the Dienbier 
phu soldiers. The defeat, and the prt 
vious refusal of Ho’s officers to pf 
mit the Red Cross to evacuate th 
wounded, destroyed many French i 
lusions. 
And that is to the good. For 
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Indo BRITISH ARMED FORCES MAY YET HAVE TO BACK UP 
dvises§ VIETNAMESE IN THEIR STRUGGLE FOR INDEPENDENCE 
such a 


of thee Geneva does result in a truce in Indo- 


w hist China, its fate will depend on its 
pressed executors on the scene. If a demar- 
emand-§ cation line is drawn, it will have to 
it it by. be respected. The contending troops 

will have to be disengaged—no easy 
onsiderf_ matter in a jungle battle. The French 
y conf troops will have to be safely evacu- 
e pres} ated, the French population safe- 
ell that! guarded, and anti-Communist Viet- 
romis} namese protected from the revenge of 
ay any} the Vietminh. Even if no political deal 
Jo Chip accompanies the truce (and Ho may 


men—} ot accept a truce without a palatable 


courage} political deal), there will be plenty 
od that) of room for misunderstanding and 
» capi: | betrayal. In the light of the Commu- 
1 sense, nist attitude toward the Dienbienphu 
; neg} Wounded, one must be skeptical of 





ment is) the future of any deal made on Indo- 










] fora)» China, 
yf, and Nevertheless, negotiations for a 
, quick} deal have begun. Naturally, both 





which | parties started out by asking for the 
a maximum. Ho Chi Minh and Bao Dai 
| both rejected any talk of partition. 
: Ho Chi Minh’s delegates also de- 
© clared themselves the spokesmen for 
Laos and Cambodia, which means 
that they will seek the whole of Indo- 
China. On another level, they have 









he prt circulated the rumor that they will 
to per seek a coalition government. 
ate the But a coalition government, as 





everyone now knows, is a Commu- 
nist front at the highest level. Ho 
will not get that at Geneva. He will 
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not get Laos or Cambodia either. He 
may get—de facto if not de jure— 
part of northern Vietnam. 

Although Eden will do his best to 
arrive at a compromise, his room 
for maneuver is clearly limited. One 
limitation is the insolence of the 
Communists, who may be overcon- 
fident after Dienbienphu. Further 
Communist arrogance will, in turn, 
stiffen the attitude of both France 
and the United States. And here is a 
second limitation for Eden: No Indo- 
Chinese deal can be put into opera- 
tion without the open or tacit con- 
sent of the United States. Britain, 
which refused to send troops to Indo- 
China along with American troops, 
will certainly not send them on its 
own. But, if Vietnam is partitioned, 
Laos and Cambodia will be so ex- 
posed that only a strong Western 
guarantee can support these terri- 
tories: and such a guarantee, beyond 
the powers of the French colonial 
armies, must include the United 
States. 

What this means is that the so- 
called British “victory” over Dulles 
a fortnight ago is a very temporary 
one; the decisions that were shunned 
then will have to be faced sooner or 
later. The West will have to decide 
whether it will write off all of Indo- 
China or take a stand. If it decides 
to take a stand, it will have to un- 
derwrite any agreement made in 








Geneva, and such a guarantee will 
have to be armed. 

It is, therefore, sad that such a 
guarantee was not made explicit 
before the conference, as Dulles pro- 
posed. If Britain and America had 
had a common policy on Indo-China, 
they could probably have carried 
France along with them. If the United 
States takes a firm stand now, it can 
still save the situation. 

The Russians have offered no quid 
pro quo for the gains they are mak- 
ing in Indo-China. They have not 
made a single conciliatory move on 
Korea. If anything, they have sig- 
naled their intention of “freezing” 
the Korean problem just like the Ger- 
man problem: the Communist pro- 
posal for Korea—creation of a coali- 
tion government, which would then 
supervise “free elections’—was a 
carbon copy of the plan for Germany 
advanced at Berlin. Chinese Commu- 
nist Premier Chou En-lai has dis- 
played no subtlety whatever at the 
conference, taking his cue from Mol- 
otov at every turn. So far as anyone 
can see, the Communists are acting 
as a bloc—a Kremlin-dominated bloc. 

This Communist rigidity at Gen- 
eva may help us to reforge Western 
unity. The experience of Korea dem- 
onstrated that the Kremlin can be 
compelled by determined, concerted 
action to halt—for a time, at least— 
its expansionist drive. 








Tough talk, isolationist deeds confuse our allies 
but don't fool the realists in the Kremlin 


DOES THE U.S. 
HAVE A POLICY? 


By Raphael R. Abramovitch 


P= omMENTATORS for Prav/a and 
Izvestia seem to think that, “de- 
spite the initial setbacks to the United 
States, the backers of American 
policy are very powerful and very 
determined and do not give up 
easily.” 

I must confess that I find this 
Soviet estimate too flattering. First 
of all, I have been unable to discern 
any definite “American’ policy” in 
connection with the struggle for 
Indo-China. Of course, there was the 
famous statement by Secretary Dulles 
about the “massive retaliation” to 
which Communist China would be 
subjected if she dared to intervene 
openly in the Indo-China war. But 
the precise meaning of this warning 
was never clearly stated. According 
to the televised speech by Vice Presi- 
dent Richard Nixon, its underlying 
idea was that the United States would 
no longer permit its forces to be 
nibbled away piecemeal in a multi- 
tude of local wars. Instead, the U.S. 
would counter such aggressions by 
massive blows at a time and place of 
its own choosing. 

But neither the more generally 
phrased formula of Mr. Dulles nor 
the “plain talk” of Mr. Nixon rep- 
resented something one could call a 
policy. A declaration of intentions is 
not a policy, only a pious wish. It be- 
comes a policy only if the country 
has a concrete and practical idea on 
how to put its stated intentions into 
effect. Moreover, it has to prepare 


in time and to a sufficient extent, on 
the one hand, the elements of material 
and political strength without which 
no policy can be made, and, on the 
other hand, the international factors 
in the context of which every foreign 
policy must be conducted. 

When Messrs. Dulles and Nixon 
made their public statements, what 
practical ways of realizing their in- 
tentions did they have in mind? Gen- 
erally, the public interpreted “mas- 
sive retaliation” to mean dropping 
A-bombs on China in case she openly 
intervened in Indo-China. Did China 
and Russia accept this threat at face 
value? I doubt it. The shrewd, cyn- 
ical men in Peking and Moscow re- 
alized all along that the popular 
interpretation of Mr. Dulles’s warn- 
ing had no basis in fact. They were 
not deceived by what they consid- 
ered a bluff, and acted accordingly. 
Not for a moment did the Commu- 
nist masters of China stop the Indo- 
China-bound stream of men. supplies 





and matériel (including radar-cop. 
trolled anti-aircraft batteries and 
Soviet-made trucks with the label of 
the Vyacheslav Molotov factory). 
Events vindicated the appraisal 
of the Chinese Communists. True. 
the U.S. kept the first half of Mr, 
Nixon’s pledge: It did not “let itself 
become involved” in a local war. Bu 
Washington did not keep the second 
half of the pledge—the only one that 
counted in politics: It did not counter 
the Chinese move by “massive re. 
taliation.” It did not do so for the 
simple reason that the massive blow 
was never seriously intended; Wash. 
ington never had any real intention 
of getting involved in a global atomic 
war with China and the U.S.S.R. 
At the same time, no alternative or 
substitute was prepared to meet the 
very real Communist threat in Indo- 
China. There was no army available 
for immediate departure to the thes- 
ter of the war; there was little o 
no political consent in the United 
States itself to sending an arm 
abroad, There was nothing at all— 
facade of policy instead of a realisti 
one, and a complete vacuum of power 
and will. 
If there is something even more 
distressing in the general picture 0 
U.S. foreign policy during the la: 
weeks of Dienbienphu’s heroic agony. 
it is the history of Mr. Dulles: 
pathetic efforts to improvise in a fer 
days some kind of policy whid 
could be a substitute for the vacuum 
created by his own government. (ht 
could not help being deeply movei 
when reading the account of a met 
ing of a bipartisan Congression 











Raphael R. Abramovitch has been a leading figut > 


in the struggle for a democratic Russia for fv 
decades. A leader of the Russian Social Democratt 


party, he was a member of the Executive CorP 


mittee of the Socialist International from 1923" 
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committee dealing with the world- 
shaking problem of dispatching an- 
other 200 U.S. aviation mechanics 
to Indo-China. The Congressional 
committee rejected the President's re- 
quest! Who could believe that the 
Commander-in-Chief of the United 
States armed forces would so com- 
pletely surrender his authority to 
Congressional committees, and what 
can we think of such committees? 
For those of us who lived through 
the setbacks, defeats and humiliations 
of 1938 to 1940—Munich, the 
“shoney war” in France, Dunkirk— 
the days of Dienbienphu evoke par- 
allels and bitter reminiscences. But 
we have also learned something about 
the American people since then. We 
saw the almost miraculous resurrec- 
tion of the will and fighting power of 
America after Pearl Harbor. Almost 
a decade later, in the tragic days of 
June 1950, we witnessed once more 
the awakening of the American 
people to the danger of Communist 
aggression again, the 
“sleeping giant” arose and stopped 
the powerful enemy. Will Dienbien- 


in Korea: 


phu produce the same salutary re- 
action ? 

Several correspondents at Geneva 
now speak of a second Munich. I do 
not think there will be a Munich at 
Geneva. The original Munich was 
caused mainly by the military weak- 
ness of the democratic powers in 
Europe as compared with the rapidly 
growing military might of the Third 
Reich and the neutralist position of 
the U.S.S.R. There is no similar re- 
lation of forces at the present mo- 
ment. The might of the United States 
—coupled with that of Great Britain. 
the NATO powers, Yugoslavia, and 
the anti-Communist states of Asia— 
1s at least a match for the Soviet bloc. 
If we, the democracies, are reluctant 
to risk a major war and are trying 
to avoid any encroachment which 
would provoke such a war, so, too. 
ire China and the Soviet Union. 
There is no earthly reason why the 
democracies should capitulate on any 
major point to the blackmail, direct 
aggression or infiltration of world 
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Communism. No Munich is neces- 
sary. 

Nevertheless, a chain of individual 
setbacks and defeats may accumulate 
as a result of the failure to think 
through our whole strategy—mili- 
tary, political and ideological—so 
that we may be capable of meeting 
any emergency in any part of the 
globe. 

One does not have to be an ad- 
herent of the Communist theory of 
innate contradictions among capital- 
ist countries to recognize the exist- 
ence of real differences and divisions 
among the various states of the anti- 
Communist coalition. But the com- 
mon awareness of the imminent dan- 
ger stemming from inherent Commu- 
nist aggressiveness will keep these 
states together; at the same time. 
they will naturally regard the United 
States as their protector and leader. 
Despite talk in Europe and Asia 
about American imperialism and 
aggression, we here know that there 
is not a single country in the world 
less desirous of assuming the role of 
a world leader and less eager to be 
the protector of all the oppressed 
and menaced of the world. 

The deeper cause of the undecided, 
hesitant policy of the present ad- 
ministration and its verbal but not 
real readiness to fight out world is- 
sues with the Communist bloc lies in 








the paralysis of the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration by its political ties with 
that wing of the Republican party 
which remains isolationist at heart 
and is more concerned about a bal- 
anced budget than about keeping 
Asia out of Communist clutches. The 
problem of the survival of world 
democracy is really inseparable from 
the problem of breaking the ties be- 
tween the Administration and the 
isolationist wing of the GOP. 

The American people must also 
become conscious of something else. 
That is: So long as we are paralyzed 
by the fear of A-bombs or H-bombs 
descending upon our cities from 
launching platforms in Moscow, we 
become psychologically incapable of 
successfully waging even small wars 
against Communism’s inevitable ag- 
gressions. That means that we will 
have to experience many 
Dienbienphus without being able— 
for fear of provoking a major war— 
to check incessant Communist infil- 
tration and aggression around the 
globe. 

We must rid ourselves of this fear. 
We must tell ourselves, and make it 
unmistakably clear to our enemies. 
that we are irrevocably determined 
not to permit any further Communist 
advances, and that we will enforce 
our decision at any cost. 

If we add, as has usually been 
done till now, that we will fight “with 
all means short of war,” we immedi- 
ately annul the effect of our resolu- 
tion in the eyes of the Communist 
chiefs. They never stop before the 
danger of a war so long as they 
know that we will do so. So why 
should they worry and be cautious? 
The only way to break this vicious 
circle is to make them believe we are 
serious—that if they want a war. 
they can have it. This must be done 
convincingly and earnestly—which 
means we must make all prepara- 
tions necessary for a major emer- 
gency. If we do, we have chosen the 
only way to make war impossible and 
compel world Communism to shrink 
back. And that would mean a major 
victory for our side. 


more 





A disconcerting second 
look at U.S. policy 
in the Middle East 


JERUSALEM 
T FIRST GLANCE, the military- 
saa agreement concluded 
in Baghdad on April 21 between the 
United States and Iraq—as well as 
those being negotiated with other 
Arab countries—seems highly com- 
mendable and long overdue. The 
Middle East has obviously been a 
target of Soviet aggression for many 
years. And, apart from Turkey and 
Israel. there are less than eight divi- 
sions in the area between the Cau- 
casus and Suez. More than half of 
this uncoordinated and __ poorly 
equipped force is permanently taken 
up with various police actions against 
the Kurds and rebelling Iraqi tribes. 
or, as is the case with Jordan’s Arab 
Legion and a large part of Syria’s 
army, with guarding the Israeli fron- 
tier. Moreover. with the exception of 
Egypt. no Arab League country has 
an air force worth mentioning. 
This weak military 
which leaves the Suez Canal and the 
rich oil fields of Kuwait and Saudia 
virtually unprotected, is a permanent 


situation. 


invitation to aggression. Conse- 
quently, the U.S. plan for strengthen- 
ing the Arab countries against pos- 
sible outside attack seems logical. A 
further look at the American arms- 
aid program, however. raises an im- 
portant question: Are the unstable 
Arab governments able and willing 
to use this assistance for its intended 
purposes, or is there a chance that it 
might be employed in military ac- 
tions detrimental to the West? 

Of course, the danger of arms fall- 
ing into enemy hands always exists, 
and this would hardly be a reason for 








Is Washington Arming 
Arab Communists? 


By Mark Alexander 





NASSER: REFUSES WESTERN OFFERS 


not trying to improve a dangerous 
situation. One could also argue that 
the widespread and extremely vocal 
opposition to arms aid from the West 
that is evident in Arab countries 
should not be a deterrent, either. 
After all, the same sentiments can 
be heard in France or Italy; yet, no 
one would think of refusing their 
requests for military assistance. There 
is a basic difference, however, be- 
tween the Arab states and the West- 
ern European countries. In the lat- 
ter, Communist and pro-Communist 
forces are kept in check by a major- 
ity that understands the dangers 
facing the free world; in the former, 
every section of the public, every po- 
litical party and every important 
newspaper opposes even mild collab- 
oration with the West to halt Soviet 
aggression. 

What is more, France’s Minister 





of Defense and leading Army officers 
are not Communists; but Syria’ 
Minister of Defense is a well-known 
Communist whose party ties date 
back about seven years. For reasons 
of political expediency, he is not 
carried on the official party rolls now. 
In 1951, however, he led the Com. 
munist peace movements. was an 
initiator of the famous Moscow Eco- 
nomic Conference, and headed count: 
less Communist fronts. Indeed, this 
provides an ironic sidelight on Amer. 
ican anti-Communist policies: A 
Communist is not allowed to serve in 
the Army as a private, but the Pent. 
gon and State Department are eager 
to supply arms to an army whos 
supreme authority is a Communist. 

In Egypt, too, many influential 
young officers are under Communist 
influence. Only last week, Major 
Salah Salem announced that several 
of them had been arrested for plan- 
ning a coup. The military junta’ 
leaders, particularly General Naguib 
and Colonel Nasser, are neutralists 
but they severely reproached Iraq 
for accepting American arms aid and 
have steadfastly refused similar o 
fers. A strong case for strengthening 
the Middle East’s neutralist rules 
might be made on the assumption 
that any arms supplied would & 
used against the only possible # 
tacker in this part of the world, U 
fortunately, this assumption. too, 
based on a number of fallacies. Artb 
League neutralism stems from 


portunism rather than conviction, ® © 


was proven by the stand Egypt and 
Iraq took during World War II. 
There is no reason to feel that tht 
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Arabs will support the West in a 
new war if the U.S. gives them arms 
now. Indeed, it is more likely that 
the immediate effect of this program 
will be a “second round” with Israel. 
According to a recent Dayton speech 
by Henry A. Byroade, Assistant U.S. 
Secretary of State, the new Amer- 
ican policy in the Middle East is one 
of “objectivity.” But Israel, the first 
country to ask for American arms 
aid, did not get it, and the State 
Department is begging Arab League 
countries to accept its offerings. 

This brings up the question of 
whether renewed Arab-Israeli hostili- 
ties would serve America’s interests. 
Most observers here feel that, while 
the present U.S. policy may eventu- 
ally result in a war, responsible State 
Department planners do not feel it 
would be desirable. An Arab League 
victory would not improve Arab- 
American relations, and a war would 
only weaken these countries for the 
critical years ahead. Moreover, an 
Arab victory is hardly likely, and 
defeat or even a stalemate would 
have catastrophic results. 

The experts are inclined to feel 
that America’s new policy is mo- 
tivated by a condition that can best 
be described by what a high Iraqi 
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Army officer recently told a British 
observer: “Should you by chance be 
anywhere near Rutba [a desert out- 
post on the road from Iraq to Syria] 
when the Russians cross the Cau- 
casus, you will observe, toward night- 
fall, a small puff of dust moving 
rapidly westward—that will be me. 
About half an hour later, you will 
see a much larger dust cloud speed- 
ing in the same direction—that will 
be the Iraqi Army.” The Iraqi Army, 
incidentally, is not the worst, or the 
least reliable, in the Middle East. 

Dumping arms into Arab countries 
that do not want to cooperate with 
the West or even defend their own 
independence, 
change this situation. At most, it will 
merely cause the further deteriora- 
tion of an already precarious situa- 
tion. If the West wants to secure its 
position in the Middle East, it must 
recognize three things: 

First, the only bases that can be 


however, will not 


of any value are those that are at 
the West’s disposal or in countries 
willing to take part in a common de- 
fense scheme. 

Secondly, the West must have 
direct supervision over the use of 
arms and equipment supplied to Arab 


League countries. To argue that this 
£ g 
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is not politically feasible now is tan- 
tamount to saying that the arms will 
not be used in accordance with the 
West’s needs. 

(Unfortunately, the problem of in- 
telligent supervision is a serious one. 
This was pointed up in April, when 
a military mission headed by Briga- 
dier General Myers toured Pakistan, 
Iraq and Syria. The mission reported 
to Washington that it was “very 
much impressed” with information it 
received from the directors of the 
American University in Beirut. Ob- 
viously, it did not know that this 
university has been the center of 
Communist activity in the Middle 
East for many years. Most of the 
Communist leaders in this area grad- 
uated from it, and it was forced to 
close down in the spring because of 
anti-American riots.) 

Lastly, the Arab League countries 
must be willing to defend themselves 
before any attempt is made to 
strengthen them militarily. Unfor- 
tunately, this attitude will only de- 
velop if the corrupt cliques now 
ruling nations like Iraq, Syria and 
Lebanon are replaced by popular, 
stable governments, and there is 
little chance of a change in the im- 
mediate future. 
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The Threat of Summer in Chicago 


CHIcAaco 

N THE SUMMER, this city, with its 

29 miles of publicly-owned lake 
fronts and hundreds of acres of 
parks in the hinterland, can be very 
pleasant. But almost every summer 
since the end of World War II there 
has been a serious racial outbreak 
here—generally on the issue of pub- 
lic housing. Between major incidents, 
too, minor skirmishes continue in the 
form of shootings, bombings and 
fires of incendiary origin, as run- 
down white neighborhoods fight 
against being absorbed by the stead- 
ily expanding Black Belt. 

The Cicero riot, the most widely 
publicized of these major outbreaks, 
was atypical and, actually, the least 
dangerous. It started when a Negro 
family rented an apartment in the 
all-white suburb and the building 
was wrecked by crowds, including 
many women and children, before 
they could move in. But it was never 
a real race riot. At no time was there 
a white hand raised against black. 

This summer, however, the situa- 
tion promises to be more dangerous, 
and the location of the trouble seems 
to have been picked out in advance: 
the Trumbull Park public-housing 
project on the far South Side. This 
project contains within itself the po- 
tentialities for a genuine racial civil 
war. Both sides are organized—al- 
though each is less organized than 
its opponents across the racial bar- 
ricade admit—and spoiling for a 
fight. 

When light-colored Mrs. Donald 
Howard applied for an apartment in 
the Chicago Housing Authority’s 


By Albert N. Votaw 


Trumbull Park project, no one 
thought to ask her race. By the time 
she and her husband moved into the 
all-white development, it was too 
late. The CHA learned even later 
than the neighborhood that the first 
Negro family had moved in. CHA 
policy on projects situated in en- 
tirely white neighborhoods is to try 
to postpone interracial occupancy at 
least until the hard feelings engen- 
dered by the existence of the project 
itself have died down. In this case, 
with the fat in the fire, the agency 
stood firm and answered continued 
racist violence by allowing more 
Negro families to move in. 

Racial violence is a favorite weap- 
on of those who oppose public 
housing. The CHA is often accused 
of favoring miscegenation, of dis- 
turbing the city’s peace by attempt- 
ing to cram interracial living down 
the throat of an unwilling populace. 
Its history has been marked by 
yearly battles on the racial front. 

The last major engagement was at 
another far South Side project, 
where individuals connected with 
local real-estate interests were ac- 
tively agitating among the crowd. 
Not a line was written locally on the 
riot, which had every policeman in 
the city on half-hour call, with 1,000 
of their number ringing the trouble 
spot. Unable to destroy the project, 
the real object of their wrath, the 
mob amused itself by choking traffic 
along one of the city’s main trans- 
portation arteries. Negroes in the 
stalled streetcars and autos were 
stoned. One woman lost an eye; 
others were less seriously injured. 


Only repeated appeals by their 
more conservative leaders prevented 
some of the victims from driving 
their battered autos through the 
streets of their own neighborhoods— 
a prelude to vengeance. Indeed, « 
group of cab drivers had already 
assembled in an all-night restaurant 
but was persuaded not to sally forth. 
Just one such retaliatory incident 
could have set off a generalized riot 
that would not have been far from 
open racial civil war. 

If the good sense of the Negn § 
community has so far helped aver 
bloodshed, the same cannot be said 
for certain of their white neighbor. 
At Trumbull Park, for the first time, 
organized racist groups have bees 
operating openly. One is the Ne 
tional Citizens Protective Associa 
tion, founded in St. Louis by a for 
mer associate of Gerald L. K. Smith 
The other, more important, is a loca 
property-owners’ association of many 
years’ standing in the community. Ib 


members are urged to mill aroun F 


and keep things stirred up. Its pres F 
dent denies a desire to incite violent : 
and blames what violence has j 
curred on “teen-agers,” but warns dF 
serious trouble once the weathe — 
breaks. 


These groups also carry on “ell 


cational” work among whites. fa F & 


those who cannot be bullied, there# 
always arson—at least nine case & 
recognized by the police. Over om 
hundred arrests have been matt 
mostly on charges of disorderly cot 


duct. About half were fined from # A? 
to $200. One man was sentenced to? F *™ 


year in jail for attempted ars 
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Somewhat less than half those arrest- \ ° ' 
' ed are discharged. A little-used riot + S Da d a S Mo \ a d ca S 
} law, providing stiff penalties, has not 
been invoked. - 
| Where officials do not actually re fe ct 
Eubank, fp countenance anti-Negro violence, they an T a Texa S Bor er 
akiewig, | tend to underestimate its seriousness. 
| After all, Chicago has a long his- 
tory of gang warfare between differ- By Bicknell Eubanks 
ent ethnic groups, at times erupting 
into days-long battles in which the DALLAS Many are picked up by the United 
police have been powerless. The dif- T HIS 1S the time of the year when _— States Border Patrol before they 









































ference is that these ethnic gang thousands of Mexicans begin have covered more than a few miles 


their fights were local, neighborhood af- slipping across the Rio Grande to as they move aimlessly in their push 
vented § fairs. Racial feeling is city-wide, and _find jobs in the Colossus to the north. _ into the interior of the United States. 
lriving § racial warfare, if it comes, will range Up and down the river, thousands But hundreds manage to make their 


h the § all over. There are just too many come looking for jobs in the towns way as far north even as Kansas. 
»0ds— fF parts of the city where members of and cities and in the fields. And And of the thousands picked up and 
eed, 1 F both races are waiting for a chance thousands of others make the same _— deported to Mexico, most are back 


lready F to get even for real or fancied griefs. _ illegal trip across the river—to regu- _—_ across the Rio Grande in 24 hours. 


aurant The present city administration lar jobs in the border counties of Carrying all their possessions on 
forth. JF has consistently displayed neither the — Texas. their backs, ready to bed down at 
icident F inclination nor the ability to take These are the espaldas mojadas, _ night in whatever shelter comes to 
-d riot F on a problem before it becomes too the wetbacks, or the Guantanamo hand or without shelter, able to 


from F serious to handle effectively. In ad- Joes, as they are called from the exist on a few beans and some flour 
dition, both political organizations Mexican state which sends most of _ for tortillas, they spend only the few 
Negto fF are too paralyzed by the fear of of- them north across the Rio Grande. cents such meager fare requires and 


avert § fending potential voters in this elec- | Mostly they come alone, but many _ save the rest for their return to 
e said § tion year to support effective action. bring their families with them— Mexico. They have been lured north 
hbors fF Summertime, when it gets too hot to wives, big children, little children, into gringoland by tales of high 
t time, & sleep, will be danger time. and babes in arms. wages and good living. But most of 
been them fail to find the Gran Quivira 
e Ne a ” of golden streets, just as their an- 
ssocit: oo - cestors did with Coronado 400 years 
a for F a ago. 
Smith Hundreds of thousands of these 
a local FE oo : unfortunates will push their way 
“many 5 oo. 3 across the Rio Grande during the 
ty. Is Fae - : 1954 farming season — men and 


round | (eid : . — women whose ignorance, poverty, 
presi > ~~ © " g Ph) illegal status, and willingness to ac- 
olenct FS . < ae Te cept indescribable hardships place 
1s OO za e them at the mercy of unscrupulous 
rns of , ; * 4, ' employers. The vast majority of 
eather by wetbacks are plain agricultural 
i we workers, including women and 
“edu F * i * a o* ? children, mostly from the peasant 
. FoF eae iP 4 — za class in Mexico. They are humble, 
erect ae . amenable, easily dominated and con- 
cass BS tate" : “a cael a trolled, and accept exploitation with 
r one Be | _ ; <a ee — the fatalism characteristic of the 
made, Fo Se ‘eo ors Se peon. 
y CO Be ee Soka Sew: The mojadas stolidly accept good 
om $1 oi < in be eee or bad treatment, starvation wages, 
d to’ q as = . 6 sickness from contaminated drinking 


| MEXICAN WETBACKS: THEY KNOW ABOUT THE LOOPHOLES IN OUR LAWS water and unsanitary living condi- 
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They do not think in terms 
of native labor displacement, lower- 


tions. 


ing of economic standards and the 
socio-economic effects of their pres- 
ence in the United States. Ideologies 
are beyond their comprehension. 

But they instinctively, or from 
actual or second-hand experience, 
know the limitations of enforcement 
against their illegal entry into the 
United States. They may not know 
exactly how many or how few Border 
Patrolmen limited Congressional ap- 
propriations make possible for the 
vast border regions from Brownsville 
to El Paso. But they have a sound 
knowledge of the limitations of im- 
migration laws and of the Border 
Patrol. They are well aware that a 
Border Patrolman will not—in fact, 
cannot—use his pistol except in ex- 
treme emergencies. They know the 
limitations of investigative personnel 
and facilities and that false papers 
are almost certain insurance against 
apprehension. 

Along the Texas-Mexico border, 
the wetback problem .ranges from 
far West 
Texas around El Paso to “completely 
out of control” in the lower Rio 
Grande Valley despite daily round- 
ups of thousands of mojadas. As one 
extensive survey points out, “the 
thousands are merely the maximum 
the understaffed Border 
Patrol can pick up and process in a 
single day.” The Border Patrol has 
less than 500 officers in the entire 
Texas border country, which extends 
900 miles and covers an area several 


“under fair control” in 


numbers 


hundred miles into the interior. 

There are sections of the border 
where. because of the terrain, wet- 
backs are not, and never will be. a 
major problem. The hungry Mexi- 
can citizen seeking work is not going 
to travel the many miles through the 
mountains along parts of the border 
in order to find the centers where 
So the wetback 
becomes a major problem only in 
those areas where agricultural work 
is available near the border. 

Not that he sticks to agriculture. 
Immigration Service records in El 


work is available. 


12 





Paso, for example, show that, during 
the fiscal year 1952-53, a total of 
12,101 aliens were apprehended in 
agricultural work in the El Paso 
area, while 692 were apprehended 
in domestic work and 1,023 in in- 
dustrial and other jobs. But it is the 
availability of farm employment 
which is the big attraction for most 
of the thousands who pour into 
Texas, coming all the way from Cen- 
tral Mexico, Southern Mexico, and 
even south of 
Mexico, Communist-domi- 


countries to the 
such as 
nated Guatemala. 

Flagrant violation of laws in itself 
is bad enough. It certainly doesn’t 
inculcate any respect in the legal 
Mexican immigrant into the United 
States for the laws of his adopted 
country. Nor can illegal exploitation 
of illegal aliens help the standing of 
the United States in the eyes of 
exploited colonial areas of the 
world, where world Communism has 
chosen to challenge the ideas of the 
Western democracies. 

That a practical program can be 
worked out and carried out amicably 
to permit thousands of Mexicans to 
cross the border legally and fill the 
available jobs during the peak of the 
farm season, both in planting and in 
harvesting, has been proved in actual 
practice. The most praiseworthy job 
has been done by the El Paso Cotton 
Growers 
tractor for that area. 
have cooperated wholeheartedly with 
the international “bracero” program: 
by self-policing its membership, the 
Association has been of immense 
help to the Immigration Service in 
keeping down the number of wet- 
backs in the area. 
dentally, is the term applied to the 
legal entrant who in the 
United States. He is protected by 
agreed minimums for housing, feed- 
ing, medical care, wages. etc. 

Perhaps the most interested non- 
governmental agency in the wetback 
situation is the Texas State Federa- 
tion of Labor, whose survey pro- 
vides a dramatic picture of the ef- 
fects and dangers of an uncontrolled 


Association. prime con- 


Its members 


Bracero, inci- 


works 





influx of mojadas. The survey, cop. 
ducted by Texans alone, states in jf 
conclusions: 

“Truly the American people ar 
entitled to ask, ‘What price we. 
backs?’ What is the price in tem 
of depressed wages for citizens of 
the United States, who have a right 
to a wage on which they can liv 
according to American standards of 
living? The 25-cent hourly wage of 
the wetback cannot support Amer 
can citizens. 

“What is the price in disease ani 
death? Disease and death rates in 
the areas of heaviest wetback con. 
centration are an indication of the 
stupendous price we pay in that r 
gard. 

“What is the price in crimind 
activities? Crime is a natural result 
of the presence of thousands ¢ 
people who already are living beyoni 
the law. 

“What is the price in danger t 
our national security? An open bor 
der is a constant invitation to sth 
versives and spies. 

“What is the price in lost bus 
ness? Dollars not paid in wages don! 
go into trade channels; dollars set 
to Mexico don’t ring cash register 
in the United States. 

“What is the price in huma 
misery? [One sees] part of th 
answer in this report on the lives ai 
living conditions of the wetback aul 
the people he displaces, the America 
citizens who are forced from thet 
homes and their jobs by these illeglf 
workers. 

“The answer must be found. | 
doesn’t lie in opening the border stl 
wider through the use of a crossilf 
card system which would be nothist 
but legalized wethackism. Nor doef 
it lie in maintaining a semblance ¢ 
immigration-law enforcement whit 
results in only partial control of te 
wetback tide. 

“The answer lies in strengthenit 























the immigration laws—and then Ff 





forcing them. Only then can iy 
American people relax, secure in 
knowledge that the threat of the we d 
back invasion has been halted.” 
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WASHINGTON 
UR STATE DEPARTMENT people 
in West Germany are so proud 










ase ani @ of their reoriented pupil—the way he 
rates iy @ voted, his determined rejection of 
ck con {| Communism, and his fine grasp of 
of the the European Defense Community— 
that that they are apt to overlook some 





blemishes in his performance (like 
the three Cabinet ministers in Bonn 
-who were once members of some- 
thing called the National Socialist 
German Workers party). They are 
therefore somewhat concerned about 
the Bonn Government’s apparent de- 
cision to tout its virtues a bit more 
loudly in this country. The projected 
German propaganda center in New 
York, they say, might just be too 
much of a good thing. Particu- 
larly since some of its authors’ 
backgrounds may easily evoke asso- 
ciations of a period in German-Amer- 
ican relations which both govern- 
ments are trying hard to forget. 

The Germans, like our own ad- 
| Vertising-conscious Administration, 
think highly of governmental public 
iif telations. Last fall, a number of 
_ people in Chancellor Adenauer’s im- 
mediate entourage, notably Dr. Otto 
_ Lenz, chief of the Chancellery, ac- 
_ tually proposed a Federal Informa- 
ing tion Ministry. Closely resembling Dr. 
F Paul Joseph Goebbels’s old organiza- 
tion, the new ministry was to include 
_ Press, radio and film sections, as well 
| % a department for indoctrinating 
2 the new German army, a foreign 
| feature service, and an organization 
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thenittF to survey public opinion. At one 
hen @§ stage, the German intelligence serv- 
an th ice, the Ame fiir Verfassungsschutz, 
> in | Was also to be put under the juris- 





e diction of the proposed Herr Bundes- 
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Reviving German Propaganda 


The Bonn Government's decision to open a publicity center in New York 
may be harmful to German-American relations, responsible officials feel 


By W.V. Eckardt 
When this plan leaked to the Ger- 


man press, it collapsed in a storm of 
protest which swept the ambitious 
Dr. Lenz right out of office. This ex- 
perience, however, has apparently 
done little to discourage the German 
propagandists. The U.S. High Com- 
missioner’s Office in Germany reports 
that they now want to try their hand 
abroad, particularly in the United 
States. According to present plans, 
on which our people have not been 
officially consulted, the Bonn Gov- 
ernment wishes to sponsor a Ger- 
man Information Center in New 
York which is to be financed by Ger- 
man industry. 

Just what this information center 
is to tell us is not entirely clear. The 
interests of German industry are 
amply represented by the German- 
American Trade Committee in New 
York. Presumably, the new Germany 
does not have any new or startling 
ideological message to impart to the 
people of the United States. And the 
routine press and public relations of 
the West German Republic are well 
taken care of by the German diplo- 
matic missions here. 

In Washington and other free- 
world capitals, Chancellor Adenauer 
and the new German Foreign Office 
operate with tact and quiet dignity. 
They go out of their way to over- 
come anti-German sentiment and are 
well liked and respected. This is due 
to the fact that most of the diplomats 
in the Bonn Foreign Service who 
served under Herr von Ribbentrop— 
34 per cent of the total—were wisely 
kept at home. 

It now seems, however, that these 
former Nazi officials are longing to 
see the world again. Some of them 
seem to feel it is high time that 






Americans, like most Germans, 
learned to accept the idea that they 
served Hitler only “nominally” and 
that their membership in the Nazi 
party must no longer be considered 
a social disgrace. It is with this aim, 
reportedly, that one of them, Dr. 
Peter Pfeiffer, was appointed to rep- 
resent Germany as an observer at the 
United Nations. Those who know 
Pfeiffer say he is a serious, capable 
man whose Nazi affiliation should not 
be held against him. The Ribbentrop 
alumni pushed him as a test case. 

These same people, a tight little 
clique who helped each other weather 
the turbulent denazification period, 
also feel it is time for Germany to 
blow her horn a little louder. As 
Germany begins to conduct her own 
foreign policy and diplomacy, she 
must have her own propaganda set- 
up. Since this might still, at this stage 
of the game, embarrass the diplo- 
matic missions, private German in- 
dustry is to sponsor and finance it. 

One of the authors of this plan is 
one Georg von Lilienfeld, who 
gained some experience in German 
propaganda in the U.S. as an ex- 
change student during the early Hit- 
ler years. He later distinguished 
himself as an aide te Ambassador 
Rudolf Rahn, Hitler’s personal en- 
voy to Mussolini’s North Italian 
stronghold during the last stages of 
the war. Denazified with the aid of 
his American-born wife and some 
conections with Allen W. Dulles’s 
wartime OSS in Switzerland, Lilien- 
feld now heads the Amerika Ab- 
teilung in Bonn’s Federal Press Of- 
fice. 

Lilienfeld made a trip to this coun- 
try last winter to survey the need 
for German propaganda in the U.S. 
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PROPAGANDA oszsce 


and found it crying. He also reported 
to his superiors, including Chancellor 
Adenauer, that all of new Germany’s 
friends, like former U.S. High Com- 
missioner John J. McCloy, George N. 
Shuster of Hunter College. and Otto 
Tolischus of the New York Times, 
are enthusiastically in favor of his 
plan. It now turns out that none of 
these distinguished Americans have 








ever heard of the propaganda idea. 

Quite naturally, the many Amer- 
icans whom Lilienfeld contacted fa- 
vor every reasonable effort to pro- 
mote better understanding among the 
free contries, including Germany. “If 
public interest warrants it,” said 
Shepard Stone, Mr. McCloy’s former 
public-affairs director in Germany, 
“it is entirely proper for the Ger- 












man diplomatic missions here to jn. 
crease the staff of their press attaché,” 
But a special propaganda effort, say 
those who wish Germany well, would 
only arouse suspicion and revive up. 
pleasant memories. “For what mat. 
ters,” says Mr. Stone, “is not what 
the Germans say in New York, but 
what they do in Bonn.” So far, by 
and large, they have been doing fine, 








EW YORKERS who were theater- 
Ni. back in 1911 may recall 
seeing Daniel Frohman’s production 
of Seven Sisters, by Ferenc Herczeg. 
Ten years later, Lee Schubert pro- 
duced Herczeg’s Silver Fox. The last 
Herczeg play to hit New York was 
Louis Anspacher’s 1923 adaptation 
of Dagmar. 

Ferenc Herczeg died on February 
24, but Hungary’s Communist rulers 
did not see fit to announce the fact 
until several days after the funeral. 
It was not that the death of the 91- 
year-old writer was not newsworthy: 
on the contrary, it was too much so. 
For Rakosi and the other literati who 
now rule the Magyars know that 
Ferenc Herczeg had been a moderate 
conservative, editor-in-chief of the 
now-defunct Budapest literary review 
Uj Idok, which was anything but 
Stalinist in tone and content. Demon- 
strations of solidarity and “mani- 
festations of the people’s will” are 
fine if they are arranged in the of- 
fices of the Hungarian Worker’s 
(Communist) party, but not if they 
eulogize a writer whom the Reds, 
while not daring to persecute openly, 
disapproved of in the strongest terms. 
And so the funeral was not an- 
nounced and only a_ handful of 
mourners were present. 

As described in three letters to 
Radio Free Europe, the circum- 
stances surrounding Herczeg’s death 
and burial are symptomatic of the 
bizarre “Kultur” which is Hun- 
gary’s lot under Kremlin rule. Here 
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Death in Budapest 


are some excerpts from the letters: 

“On the morning of February 14, 
Herczeg went out for a stroll. It was 
bitterly cold, and in the evening he 
grew feverish and took to his bed. 
For a few days, Herczeg’s doctor was 
able to find enough dry leaves for a 
fire to keep his room warm, and 
neighbors would bring soup so that 
he could have some hot food. When 
there was no more fuel available, the 
doctor took all of Herczeg’s clothes 
out of the closet and covered the old 
man with them. He probably passed 
away during the night of the 24th. 
(The date is not absolutely certain. 
for no one was with him when he 
died.) Throughout the last week of 
his life, he did not utter a word; he 
bore his affliction with great stoicism. 

“The funeral was held on one of 
the coldest, gloomiest and most deso- 
late days of the year. Many of his old 
friends, who had known and loved 
Herczeg for forty and fifty years. 
would have wanted to be at his grave. 
Since the last deportation, however. 
most of them no longer live in Buda- 
pest. Those who remain 
one of the Magyars who were sent 
home as a warning, with their ears 
cut off, after the defeat at Augsburg 
in the year 955. Not more than 17 or 
20 persons paid their last respects to 
the greatest Hungarian writer of the 
past generation. 

“Some of us who wept at the grave 
found our tears freezing on our 
cheeks. Most of the mourners were 
old. But there were three young men, 


remind 


By Bela Fabian 
and Walter Nelson 


all dressed in black, who. during 
the ceremony, asked the 
names and addresses of the moum. 
ers. They did not say why they 
but one 


quietly 


wanted the information, 
could readily imagine. After the 
burial, when we went away tren: 
bling in the bitter cold, there were 
no more than two wreaths and eight 
or ten withered bouquets on Feren 
Herczeg’s freshly-filled grave. 
“At noon on February 28, the 
weather in Budapest turned milder. 
The day before, we had had to stamp 
our feet and flap our arms, the wa) 
the coachmen used to do at their 
stands in the old days. But then on the 
28th, a sunbeam, a rare visitor. 
sneaked into our rooms and seemei 
to suggest that we go and place: 
flower on the grave. It was 3 o'clock 
when the trolley let me off at th 
cemetery. All I had been able to find 
was some tired-looking carnation 
I had very little money, but even i 
I had had more, I couldn’t have ob 








tained the kind of flowers I wanted 
I got to Herczeg’s grave. A mirack 
had occurred: 

“The grave had disappeared be 
neath the heaps of bouquets wil 


which it had been strewn since th E 


previous day. I looked for namé 


but not a single card or piece @ 


paper identified the donors. But tlt 


little bouquets were tied with tf 
white satin ribbons that one cant F 
find any more, the ribbons whid F 
those who loved Herczeg produc F 





from their ancient attic chests.” 
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THE HOME FRONT 


By William E. Bohn 


Hail to the 
Conquering Hero 


BOHN 


OME MONTHS AGO, I wrote a 

column to the effect that my old 
school, the University of Michigan, 
would be able to take care of its 
Communists without any help from 
Washington. I was moved to develop 
that point because a Michigan mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives. 
perhaps prompted by an urge to rise 
to the Senate, had determined to do 
a McCarthy in the old home state. 
That sort of lowbrow just naturally 
tries to get votes by attacking 
the universities and the “eggheads.” 
This man—his name is Kit Clardy— 
had proclaimed that Ann Arbor was 
a nest of subversives and that he in- 
tended to purify it. 

Since then, the university has 
given all sorts of proof that it can 
take care of its own people who are 
out of step. Last January, a member 
of the Board of Regents, Alfred R. 
Connable, set the tone for the whole 
institution in a thoroughly American 
and patriotic address. He spoke in 
sharp terms of the danger of Commu- 
nist infiltration. But then he went 
on to assert the independence of the 
states in matters of education: “The 
Federal Government has no business 
defining the subject matter that shall 
be taught, the students who shall be 
taught, or the teachers who shall do 
the teaching in our colleges and 
universities.” He spoke against the 
threat to freedom: “Today we must 
be more than ever clear as to the 
values we defend and promote. The 


| fteedom of opinion that we treasure 
z 9 greatly includes freedom to in- 
Z {uire—freedom to teach and freedom 
| ‘olearn, freedom to question, to dis- 
_ 4gtee, to challenge.” 
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For years past, the Regents, the 
members of the faculty and the stu- 
dents have been conscious of the 
dangers of Communism. Michigan’s 
student journalists have pilloried the 
party-liners. Every pro-Kremlin or- 
ganization has been conspicuously 
labeled. As a consequence, they have 
shriveled to practically nothing. It is 
said that no more than 20 or 25 
students out of nearly 20,000 have 
furnished the motive power for all 
of them. Communism has been dying 
for lack of sustenance. 

In the meantime, there has been a 
healthy growth of understanding and 
cooperation among students, faculty, 
executives and Board of Regents. The 
University Senate, the top layer of 
the faculty, worked out a plan for 
giving a quick and fair trial to any 
teacher accused of Communist taint. 
The President set up a small council 
of students to advise with him in case 
any student was called by the Wash- 
ington committees. The outside threat 
encouraged a spirit of union on the 
Ann Arbor campus. 

Everything seemed to be going 
beautifully at the university. The var- 
ious teams were winning their share 
of games. The scientists were serving 
their country in the regular ways. 
New buildings were going up. New 
departments were being organized. 
If only Mr. Clardy could have got 
interested in something else! He 
might have studied foreign affairs— 
especially how to grab the initiative 
from the world Communist bloc. He 
might have cast an eye on domestic 
matters—how to pass a few of the 
bills which President Eisenhower has 
on his program. But no—he had to 


hit the headlines by coming to Michi- 
gan. 

He is not yet in the university 
town, but his dramatic and upsetting 
influence precedes him. So far as I 
know, only two students have been 
subpoenaed by the Clardy Com- 
mittee. Both of them are graduate 
students of economics. Both of them 
are and have been for some years 
open and active Communist workers. 

The case of one of these men, Ed 
Shaffer, has a romantic angle which 
has stirred the campus to its depth. 
This young man finds his name 
blazing in the headlines partly be- 
cause he felt drawn, some months 
ago, to a pretty girl, Daphne Price. 
I gather from their pictures and in- 
terviews that the hero is a bold and 
venturesome chap and the lady is 
gentle, timid, easily alarmed. Know- 
ing friend Ed’s reputation, she hesi- 
tated to follow him and sought ad- 
vice from various sources. 

I suppose it is significant that, in- 
stead of going to her mother, this 
19-year-old maiden went to the FBI. 
This is obviously a possibility for 
boys to consider before they invite 
girls to a show or a canoe trip. This 
one, who may or may not be typical, 
copied and reported her conversa- 
tions with her swain. Her final 
achievement was to record the list of 
guests and the words which were said 
at a birthday party arranged for her 
by her beau at his apartment. She 
told the press: “I spent most of my 
time on a character study of the grad- 
uate student. I know it sounds weird, 
but this is what the FBI led me to 
think they wanted.” 

On the campus, there is a hot fight 
going on about the morals of the 
thing—with a heavy majority against 
the young lady. Thus far, this is the 
achievement of Congressman Kit 
Clardy and his expensive staff. He 
has enabled one timid girl to pub- 
licize ‘her conversations with her 
Communist boy-friend—and he was 
a Communist whom everyone knew 
all about to start with. The loss to 
romance as spring comes on is be- 
yond calculation. 
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students aspiring to higher groves of academe. Here jx § han to 

a new development in blanks, increasingly frequent, tha §% '© 

e 5 gives me the 1984 shudders: More and more scholarship f° ™ 
merica blanks are asking, “Is your student well-adjusted? § Lt! 
Popular? A good mixer?”—in effect, a Regular Feller? of 2" 
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by, say, a young Kafka of the future. which 
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By Peter Viereck 


The Unadjusted Man inner freedom, even if we do save all our outer liberties pa 


from the leftist and rightist totalitarians. You can tal 
civil liberties and prosperity and democracy “with the that m 


tongues of men and angels,” but it is merely a case 0 Not 
“free from what?” and not “free for what?” if you us — eut 
say: “ 


this freedom only in order to commit television or to 9 — “ 
serve | 


lusting after comic books. 

When I say that the new hero of America is the Un - 
adjusted Man, I am not speaking psychiatrically. | mere attitud 
mean: Be unadjusted toward current ephemeral fads. Do inately 
ism at 
revolti 


Peter Viereck (cut at left) has been compared to the young “savage” in Huxley's § short 
Brave New World who, armed with a volume of Shakespeare’s poetry, did battle gladly 
with the slick, super-planned, always-happy technocracy that had replaced our Not 
turbulent society of human beings. The comparison is amusing to Mr. Viereck’s Weste 
friends, but it fails to do justice to his resources. A Pulitzer Prize poet (Strike world] 
Through the Mask, Terror and Decorum, The First Morning), Mr. Viereck is like th 
also a professor of Russian history at Mount Holyoke and a prolific political 
and historical writer. Among his historical works are Conservatism Revisited and : 
Metapolitics: From the Romantics to Hitler, both of which had contemporary this li 
overtones. A more directly political book was The Shame and Glory of the by flee 
Intellectuals, published last year by Beacon Press. Mr. Viereck is also a promi- & man ; 
nent magazine writer and lecturer. This article is sdapted from an address pre and 
sented at the National Conference on Higher Education, sponsored by the Asso 
ciation for Higher Education. Mr. Viereck’s defense of the individual spirit ie 
against conformity, now appearing in the guise of non-conformity, is a much- reject 
needed corrective to the omnipresent herd pressures of our time. As Mr. Viereck J ‘0cial 
demonstrates here, these pressures can come from the most unlikely sources J With, 
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ijjust—for God’s sake, do adjust—to the great per- 
nanent ethical and cultural and religious traditions. For 
ihe sake of inner freedom, it is better to adjust to what 
your conscience says is eternally right than to your 
neighbor's expediency. It is better to adjust to the ages 
than to the age. If you are accused of being “maladjust- 
a” to the century of the common man, remember that 
“me man and God make a majority.” 

let us distinguish between two entirely different kinds 
of non-adjustment. The lower kind is merely the cheap 
ind easy Babbitt-baiting and conformism-baiting of ado- 
scent radicalism, of Greenwich Village, of Bohemia, 
vhich refuses to adjust even to valid norms. The higher 
kind does adjust gladly to higher norms, but rightly re- 
jects—out of thoughtful maturity, not out of adolescent 
affectation—the shoddy norms of keeping up with the 
Joneses. An exciting example of this higher kind is the 
dying words of Thomas More on the scaffold: “I die the 
king’s good servant, but God’s first.” 

There, as Herbert Agar once pointed out, speaks West- 
em man! There speaks the voice of liberty for our own 
age also. For our own age, you must in that quotation 
substitute “servant of the state” or “servant of secular- 
im” for “king’s good servant”: and for “God” some 
may wish to substitute “universal moral standards, the 
need to use good means and nothing but good means, no 
matter what your political or secular goal.” (I am using 
the word “secular” not in any denominational, clerical 
sense, but to mean vanitas, vanitatum—the selling of 
one’s soul for a mere utilitarian mess of pottage, or, for 
that matter, pot of message. ) 

Note this additional point: Even though More is being 
executed by his king for putting God first, he does not 
say: “I die the king’s bad servant” or “I die refusing to 
vrve the king in anything. even in those duties which 
must be rendered not unto God but unto Caesar.” This 
attitude contrasts with the radical who revolts indiscrim- 
inately against authority. More’s revolt against secular- 
im and statism is essentially conservative because only 
revolting when forced to some ultimate moral extreme: 
short of such an extreme. he remains voluntarily and 
gladly the king’s servant. 

Not only does this attitude distinguish More from the 


Western radical. It also distinguishes him from the other- 


worldly attitude found. for example. in Buddhism. Un- 
like the passive, other-worldly Buddhist. Western man— 
even when rejecting secular reality—knows he must (in 
this life) live within it: he cannot evade its moral choices 
by fleeing from reality to some inactive Nirvana. Western 
man does not let religion relieve him of the duty to face 


| ind master the material problems of this earth. He must, 


for example, favor for religious reasons—rather than 


| Tect for religious reasons—those thoroughly material 
_ Social reforms which make a free society more just. 


ithout such material reforms, freedom becomes an 


| *mpty phrase, in which all men are equal but some (as 
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Orwell put it) more equal than others and in which 
equality means only (as Anatole France put it) imprison- 
ing the rich as well as the poor man for stealing bread. 
In short, even while rejecting the vanity of this world. 
Western man remains not only its servant but its “good 
servant.” But he remains so only up to the point where 
being its servant does not encroach on God, on con- 
science, on those ethical norms within which all social 
reform must operate if it is to avoid 1984 or November 
1917. 

Unlike the evader who flees from reality even when 
it is not necessary to do so, Western man, with his not- 
to-be-despised material and organizational achievements. 
rejects being “the king’s servant” only as the last resort. 
never as the first resort. That last resort did occur when 
the “king” was Hitler or Mussolini or Stalin. Let us make 
sure (despite our Huey Longs and McCarthys) that it 
will never occur in America. But if it does occur in what- 
ever country you happen to inhabit. in that ultimate 
moral choice, then the non-materialist, the Christian. the 
man with inner liberty, walks to his scaffold smiling and 
unhesitant, like St. Thomas More, because he is “God’s 
servant first” and not the servant of a chummy well-ad- 
justedness. 

Unfortunately, the Thomas Mores, the examples of the 
higher kind of non-conformism, are rare in any age. The 
examples of the lower kind are frequent: let us try to 
analyze why they are today both more frequent than ever 
before and more difficult to detect. Why difficult to de- 
tect? Because they are chameleon-like: because. at mid- 
century, mass-man shoddiness has become so slick. so 
sophisticated that it masquerades as its opposite. 

In the literary and scholarly world today. non-con- 
formism has become one more conformist pose. Avant- 
garde is one more rearguard movement. consisting of 
the arthritic somersaults of those aging enfants terribles 
who had once seemed “new” in the days when Joyce and 
jazz were considered shocking and when The Waste Land 
and rumble seats were considered expressions of Rebel 
Youth. This change you will already have noted in the 
mechanically “cultural” uplifters of the lecture platforms 
and in the professionally arty quarterlies: highbrow non- 
conformism has succumbed to its own kind of popular- 
izers and hack educators almost as completely as have 
Screen Romances and True Detective Stories (on their 
infinitely lower level). The latter are only more openly 
robotized: they frankly try to kill a spiritual and human- 
istic education by open attack on it. while the highbrow 
hack kills it by hugging it to death. 

For certain special historical reasons, which I tried to 
analyze in my recent book Shame and Glory of the In- 
tellectuals (Beacon, 1953), much of our Philistine-bait- 
ing has become only a more highbrow mask for the same 
old Philistia. Hence, we must inspect very closely the 
credentials of those artists, scholars, poets and educators 
who most loudly proclaim their non-conformism, their 
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anti-Babbittry, their sensitivity. We must distinguish 
between genuine sensitivity—that is, amateur sensitivity 


—and the professional sensitive plant, the professional 


wincer, the drugstore non-conformist. 

Picture to yourself a whole army of regimented robots. 
consisting of noble-browed educators, sonorously “elo- 
quent” guardians of culture, and hearty, tweedy, pipe- 
smoking teachers of “creative-writing” courses, which— 
with “lovable” whimsy—they call “workshops.” Picture 
this robot army on the march toward soulfulness and Ad- 
vanced Ideas, each robot intoning dutifully: “I’m a real 
human being, an independent, non-conforming, embattled 
individualist—just like everybody else!” 

In other words, we now have a third important al- 
ternative in addition to the two confronting us in the 
past. Alternative One is the Unadjusted Man, cultivating 
his inner riches of liberty and reverie. Alternative Two 
is the wholesome, adjusted Rotarian, with his robot 
values in a world of cellophane, plastics and hygiene- 
worship. The new, the third alternative, like the first. 
seems to affirm the humanities and spiritual values—but 
in an entirely mechanical, uninspired way, so that it only 
masks more subtly the crass utilitarianism of Alternative 
Two. 

In the 1930s. the phrase “parlor socialism” was used 
to describe those who became socialists not out of inner 
conviction, but because it was then fashionable in the 
intellectual salons to be leftist. materialist, and obsessed 
with economics. In the 1950s, Alternative One has taught 
us. and taught us rightly, to turn instead to the traditional 
cultural, humanistic and religious values of the spirit. 
Alternative Three is parloring God just as snobbishly 
today as the professional or conformist “non-conformist” 
of the 1930s was parloring socialism. I assert that this 
manicuring of our sacred humanistic and spiritual values 
into mere fashionable fads may kill these values more 
surely, even though more subtly, than if open barbarians, 
torch in hand, were burning down our churches, our 
libraries and our universities. 

It’s no go listing proudly the current growth of college 
courses in Great Books or Great Issues or Great Classics, 
the growth in courses in how to become a creative writer 
or a creative reader in ten lessons, when all these Great 
Books or Great Issues—for which our ancestors toiled in 
loneliness and faced the rack if necessary—when all 
these Great Classics are studied as gregarious, comfort- 
able, painless parlor games. Yes, American youth is 
indeed turning back to religion and to more creative 
interests than in the shallow, Marxist 1930s. Yet, before 
we herald that salutary development with premature 
trumpets, remember this caution: When religion is 
handled by the yard and wrapped in cellophane, when 
artistic creativity is sold like dry goods, with spontane- 
ous inspiration left out, then all we have is commercial- 
ism triumphing all over again, this time in the name of 
anti-commercialism. 






















































Our great universities, steeped in the sin of intellecty; 
pride, are killing intellectuality and killing the humanitis 
not by the old-fashioned vulgarity of the nineteenth.cg, 5 
tury Gilded Age but by turning an entire generation 
graduate students into trained seals. For such dock 
circus animals, literature no longer means the shudde & The 
of awe before the beautiful; nor does it mean the max 
man’s at least honest and open shudder of contempt. Th 


through the endlessly receding hoops of the criticism ¢ 
the criticism of criticism—and, after each successive hog pei 
of the newest New Criticism, gratefully swallowing som caljed 
fishy “explication” in mid-air. | appee 

The most corrupting, most insidious development iff jy 9 
the substitution of technique for art, the substitution a spl 
the mass-produced “just as good” for the real thin & jel} 
What once resulted from the inspired and audaciox jyith 
craftsmanship of a heartbreakingly lonely individual iff j1,) 
now mass-produced in painless, safe and uninspired cof 5, a, 


trained seal’s love of literature means leaping sleek T 


sules. ar 6 

Is this not often true today of every category (fh Thy 
education and literature? For example, the “stream (fF ade 
consciousness” for which James Joyce wrestled in lo along 
liness with language, the ironic perspective toward fF \arc) 
ciety which Proust attained not as entertainment but eff ones, 
tragedy, all the quick, sensitive insights over which iff tingyj 
Virginia Woolf or a Katherine Mansfield bled her heath party 
out—all these intimate individual achievements are tod} jntelle 
mass-produced as the standard props of a hundred hai ing fe 
imitators, mechanically vending what is called “the Nef yas y 
Yorker-type short story.” Don’t underestimate that tyr is not 
of story; though an imitation job, it is imitation wilh sults _ 
magnificent technical skill. And think of the advantage philos 
no pain any more, no risk any more, no more nonselt& are ¢ 











of inspiration. Most modern readers are not even bolt cipal 
ered by the difference between such an excellent bt writer 
bloodless machine job and the living product of indivi/f} party 
ual heart’s anguish. > secon 

Synthetic food pills we already have. Why not s*& Prevy 
thetic culture pills and, finally, synthetic mass-produt' for C 
souls? If the humanities survive the external material} Sart 
assault, then will they survive it only in order to succu bby ste 
from within to the slick substitutes of synthetic hum occasi 
ities, synthetic religion? Is it accidental or is it typi of the 
of our civilization that precisely our most commercialit' activit 
industry, namely the cinema, includes a firm wh them”, 
motto (with a straight face) is “Ars gratia artis”? by his 

What, then, is the test for telling the real inspiratit in rep 
from the almost-real, the just-as-good? The test is pif not, a 
Not mere physical pain, but the joyous pain of selfs P There 
sacrifice. The literary masterpieces and great educatio™ i the tr¢ 
institutions of the past were privately sweated for # Fumar 
bled for, not publicly lip-serviced. The test is that sa ey as g 
ment of pain, that brotherhood of sacrifice, that aris he had 
racy of creative suffering, of which Baudelaire w— The 
“Je sais que la douleur est (unique noblesse.” the Coy 
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{Sartre Chides the Commissars 


tion of 
docik 
hud: & The French existentialist may be breaking with Stalinism By Paul Parisot 
e mas 
pt. The Paris 
sleek! HE FRENCH Communist party 
cism has received an unexpected ulti- 





This may be a postwar postscript to The God That Failed. Like many intellectu- 
als before him, Jean-Paul Sartre—French novelist, playwright and existentialist 
al : philosopher—elected to walk the Communist “road of the future” and found 
of matum from Jean-Paul Sartre. It is it a thorny path. Paul Parisot, whe relates the lastest chapter in Sartre’s career, 
Sone & called upon to retract an article which is one of the abler young journalists of the French Left. The diplomatic editor 
appeared in L’Humanité of Febru- of Franc-Tireur, he is also a member of the editorial staff of the international 


ment ji ary 22, failing which Sartre predicts monthly Preuves. This report is his first contribution to THe New Leaner. 


tion i 4 split between the party and those 
| thing intellectuals “who are in agreement 





daciow (with it] on all the main themes of year, when he and his colleague, Sartre has always succeeded bril- 
dual iF its] politics.” He saddles the party Simone de Beauvoir, were nominated liantly at everything he tried—novels, 
ed cap IH in advance with responsibility for to the “World Peace Council.” But it _ philosophy, plays. When he took up 

-any such split. was always a one-way rapproche- politics, he may have hoped at least 
sory (The article which provoked this | ment. On the Communist side, the to make his own personal mark, 
eam (i sudden wrath was reprinted in full, | only concession was to call off the — especially since he had at his dis- 
in lone dng with Sartre’s reply, in the public attacks on Sartre and his mag- posal a literary review of his own. 
ard © March number of Les Temps Mod- azine. The wall of suspicion was Les Temps Modernes today bears no 
| but «IE emes, It contains nothing to dis- never breached, and Sartre’s own at- _ resemblance to what it was in the 
vhich (f tinguish it from the usual Communist tempts to collaborate more closely years immediately after the libera- 
or heat “party literature devoted to attacking with the party were not encouraged. tion. One of its founders, the soci- 


e tod intellectual opponents while remind- Sartre’s personality makes this at- ologist Raymond Aron, writes regu- 
ed haa "ing fellow-travelers of their place. It titude of the party easy to under- larly for Figaro and Preuves, and 
he Ne was not directed against Sartre, who stand. He has twice before committed another, Jean Paulhan, edits the 
rat ty is not even mentioned, and the in- himself in politics. The first time was Nouvelle Nouvelle Revue Frangaise. 


on wit ; sults he takes unto himself (“café under the German occupation, when The philosopher Maurice Merleau- 
antagé' philosopher,” “nolice-intellectual” ) he joined the Resistance. The second Ponty, co-editor until recently, has 


jonser /are clearly aimed elsewhere: prin- was in the ill-fated Rassemblement withdrawn since becoming a profes- 
on both cipally at Dyonis Mascolo, a young Démocratique Révolutionnaire in sor at the Collége de France. Sartre 
ent be writer expelled from the Communist 1948. On neither of these two occa- now runs the review as his own per- 
individ _ party about three years ago, and sions did the philosopher and nov- sonal organ, with the aid of two or 
| secondly at the monthly periodical, elist of “engagement” reveal any three young disciples who are also 
not sit “Preuves, published by the Congress great aptitude for political activity, Communist sympathizers. 
rod 3 for Cultural Freedom. but he did show himself extremely In his retort to L’Humanite, 
teria Sartre, however, begins his reply zealous to expound the reasons for Sartre protests quite bitterly against 
succumye by stating explicitly: “I seize this his actions and to become one of the the fate of the intellectuals who dedi- 
hunt | casion to turn to those in charge theoreticians of the movement he had cate themselves to the party’s service. 
+ typi pot the Communist party’s intellectual —_ joined. Ostensibly, his attack is confined to 
rcialitt | Activities and to speak frankly to It was the same when he decided the author of the offending article, 
1 whee p them” ; and the seizure is underlined to go over to the Communist position. Jean Kanapa, a former disciple who 
”? . by his altogether unusual promptness In page after interminable page of disengaged himself from Sartre in or- 
spiral 0 replying to an attack which did Les Temps Modernes—in articles al- der to devote his whole work to 


is pat Pot, after all, touch him directly. ways “to be continued,” though in the party and to edit La Nouvelle 
sell a There is every reason to think that fact followed by long months of Critique, the most sectarian of the 
ication! athe trouble did not begin with the silence—he defended the decision of . Communist intellectual journals. 


for ®§ "umanité article, which served mere- the Communist party politburo to Sartre seems to be beside himself at 
at sactt ay a a pretext for him to say what foment street demonstrations—a de- the mere thought of Kanapa, the 
_ aris ihe had wanted to say for some time. cision which was reversed just as he “cretin,” the “sneak,” “the most au- 
e writ : Ths alliance between Sartre and was in the process of thinking up his __ thentic withered fruit of any Euro- 
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athe Communists was consecrated last best arguments. pean Communist party,” “whose in- 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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SARTRE CONTINUED 


solence is only equaled by his ser- 
vility.” 

If the party 
Kanapa, it is probable that Sartre 
would let the whole matter drop for 


were to disown 


the time being. The importance he 
would attach to this concession ap- 
pears when he says: “It takes more 
than one swallow to make a summer, 
and more than one Kanapa to dis- 
grace a party. If the article commits 
only its author. one can chuck it 
away without comment.” But “the 
trouble is, though, that L’Humanité 
has put it on page 2... .” 

The tone soon sharpens to a shrill 
irony, and “those who direct the 
Communist party’s intellectual ac- 
tivities” are required to prove that 
they do not intend to murder intelli- 
gence: “Do you really want to re- 
assure [the intellectuals] that they 
will not become ciphers? Then start 
by hiding Kanapa in the background; 
they'll discover him soon enough 
anyway.” This sort of thing fills a 
whole page and concludes with: “But 
if you want to convince the intellec- 
tuals, beware of oversimplification: 
for what they see between the lines 
will not be a field of creative po- 
tentiality but the hypnotic void of im- 
becility.” 

Nevertheless. though hurling an 
ultimatum. “Disown Kanapa or you 
break our alliance.” Sartre still obeys 
the rules of his political game. He 
warns the party which staged the 
Moscow Trials against “amalgams” 
which are worthy of Franco’s Spain. 
though conceding that “the demands 
of action sometimes hinder one from 
making necessary distinctions.” He 
makes much of the fact that Colette 
Audry. the Temps Modernes writer 
most attacked by Kanapa. has taken 
part in all the Communist campaigns. 
He carries good will to the point of 
admitting that a book which may be. 
in his own eyes, “in no way anti- 
Communist” can be condemned “for 
And, 
finally, it is in the name of the 
“rassemblement of honest intellec- 
tuals” called for by the party. and 
which he believes he joined in good 


[the party’s] own reasons.” 


faith, that he protests—and how 
violently! Writes Sartre: 


“It is not enough to agree with 
you on all the main heads of your 
policy; we must crown with flow- 
ers the books vou like and stamp 
those you dislike into the mud. 
And if we permit ourselves to 
weigh a book in scales which are 
not identical with yours, we are 
immediately relegated to the ranks 
of police-intellectuals and St.-Ger- 
main-des-Prés_ philosophers. Are 
you crazy? Have you learned 
nothing? Are you again going to 
sacrifice your alliances to the in- 
sane arrogance you maintain 
toward your allies? Are you blind 
to the inconsistencies of your po- 
sition, which are so glaringly ob- 
vious to the rest of the world? 
And Kanapa talks of splitting! 
And you let him talk! But I ask 
you: Who are the splitters? . 

“It goes without saying that in- 
tellectuals who are Communists 
will not always agree with us who 
are not. Let them dispute severely 
with us, toughly if they wish, so 
much the better—and we will be 
as tough as they. But what you 
have absolutely no right to do is 
to insult us. You couldn’t care 
less? You'll do it without our per- 
mission? Very well, but in that 
case it is you who will have de- 
stroyed the very unity we wished 
to make.” 

At the heart of the new quarrel, 
the real issue—doubtless a realer one 
than Sartre believes—is this: May 
Les Temps Modernes, however use- 
ful it might be to the Communists in 
other ways, retain the right to praise, 
even with reservations, a book written 
by an expelled party member? 

The particular case concerns a 
long, heavy volume. Marxist with a 
strong existentialist tinge, by Dyonis 
Mascolo, entitled Le Communisme, 
which was published last autumn by 
Gallimard. Like Sartre, the author 
admits the Communist party’s claim 
to be “the party of the proletariat.” 
By treating Communism as a “theory 
of material needs” and the Commu- 
nist movement as a “movement for 
the satisfaction of material needs,” 
he considers that he is by no means 
disputing this claim but, on the con- 
trary, confirming it. 








But his conclusion is that the jp. 
tellectuals must “infiltrate” Comm, 
nism and get control of it. and hp 
was himself expelled from the pary 
because he resisted th 
ideological dictatorship which th 
Central Committee exercised oye 
the party’s intellectuals. Several ¢ 
his fellow-members of the party’ 
Sixth Paris Section were expelki 
along with him. They included Rob. 
ert Antelme, author of L’Espy 
Humaine, one of the best novels ¢ 


mainly 


life in the Nazi concentration camp, 
and the young novelist, Marguerit 
Duras, whose already considerabk 
body of work was recognized by th 
literary juries last year. Dyoni 
Mascolo himself, through his pos 
tion in the Gallimard office. is a li 
erary personality of some impor 
ance in Paris. 

The critical reception of the bos 
and its sales were not such as to git 
the Communist party a moment's 


xiety. In the Humanité article whic 


enraged Sartre. Kanapa could onl 
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quote four reactions to the hook the s 
discussion organized by Preuves,ai§ Th 
the notices in Les Temps Moderna by s 
La Nouvelle Nouvelle Revue Fr§ one 
caise and L’Ecole Libératrice (the osop 
gan of the teachers’ union, in whit com 
the Communists are a minority)—Wif that 
he gave an example of “amalgam § joint 
by adding to the list Le Populaiv§ tion 
Dimanche (Socialist party weekl\f land 
which never mentioned the book bif unab 
which had criticized the Communsf War. 
intellectuals’ study circles. By 
To all appearances, it was the fF tema 
bate organized by Prewves and if had 
echoes in the daily press which pr at Y 
duced the repercussions that @f milit 
minated in the explosion ff inste 
L’Humanité. Mascolo himself «Wisp 
some of his friends took part in ment 
debate. and there was a long rep" our | 
of it in the next day’s Combat, so tf Chin 
a considerable public was reach Kore 
Thus, the party felt compelled cision 
take action; the form it took wa"—  Poun 
deny to all intellectuals the right We h 
discussing Communism. At ti Th 
point, the wayward Sartre begat} msm 
feel himself in danger. of th 
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\| WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


Appeasement 
On the Right 


CHAMBERLIN 


| J pPEASEMENT can be fairly de- 
fined as one-sided retreat in the 
face of an insatiably aggressive en- 
emy, It is immoral because it usually 
involves the sacrifice of smaller and 
weaker peoples. And it is self-defeat- 
ing because the danger represented 
by the aggressor, instead of being 
diminished by appeasement, con- 
tinually grows. The inevitable end of 
the appeasement road is war under 
circumstances far less favorable than 
those which would have prevailed 
had a firm stand been taken right at 
| the start. 

This point has been driven home 
by so many recent experiences that 
one would imagine that the phil- 
osophy of appeasement had been 
completely discredited. It is obvious 

that if Hitler had been stopped by 
joint French and British military ac- 
- tion when he remilitarized the Rhine- 
land in 1936, he would have been 
unable to start the Second World 
War. 

How much stronger would our in- 
ternational position be today if we 
had forced a showdown with Stalin 
at Yalta; if we had gone all-out in 
_ nilitary support of Chiang Kai-shek 
| instead of pursuing the will-o’-the- 


| Wisp of a Chinese coalition govern- 


| ment: if we had hit back with all 


"§ our air and naval power when the 


| Chinese Communists attacked us in 
| Korea in 1950, Every act of inde- 


'F cision and retreat has merely com- 
ras a pounded the hostile force with which 
ght (we have to deal. 


The delusion of appeasing Commu- 
j ism has been, in the main, a disease 
| of the Left, as the delusion of appeas- 


be 
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ing Hitlerism was chiefly a blunder 
of the Right. Arthur Koestler, in 
The Yogi and the Commissar, point- 
ed out the deadly parallel between 
the reaction of the Right to Munich 
and of the Left to Yalta: “There was 
the same impatience with the annoy- 
ing victim who refuses to be mur- 
dered in silence and the same desire 
not to antagonize the aggressor.” 

At the present time, most of the 
pleas for appeasement of Moscow 
and Peking come from sources that 
may fairly be considered leftist in 
general sympathy. But there are some 
influential voices of appeasement on 
the Right, and these are probably 
more dangerous in the present state 
of American public opinion. If some- 
one who has joined 30 or 40 Commu- 
nist fronts proposes steps in Amer- 
ican foreign policy that would please 
Molotov, his voice does not carry 
very far. But if similar recommen- 
dations are made by someone who 
has voted the Republican ticket all 
his life, whose views on domestic 
issues are unimpeachably conserva- 
tive, the issue becomes confused for 
many people. 

I recently received a copy of the 
magazine Faith and Freedom, which 
stands well to the right on domestic 
issues. One of its articles was by the 
steel manufacturer, Ernest T. Weir. 
Apart from the authorship, this 
article could have appeared in the 
Nation, perhaps even in Masses and 
Mainstream. 

First, Mr. Weir trots out the hoary 
platitude that “Communism is an 
idea, and no idea has ever been 
eradicated or changed by .. . a show 


or application of force.” How about 
absolute monarchy in England, feu- 
dalism in France, slavery and the 
right of secession in the United 
States? Then he sets up and gravely 
knocks down a familiar straw man: 
“Tt is not the mission of the United 
States to go charging about the 
world to free it from bad nations 
and bad systems of government.” 
But the issue today is not a quixotic 
crusade, but very elementary hard- 
headed self-defense against an in- 
herently and incurably aggressive 
system that already has at its disposal 
one-third the population of the globe 
and is constantly reaching out for 
new conquests. 

The rest of Mr. Weir’s essay goes 
on in this spirit. I predict for him 
honorable mention as a “progressive, 
realistic representative of capital- 
ism” in some Soviet publication; his 
views have already been widely cir- 
culated in the Western world. 

Another contributor to this con- 
servative magazine. Aubrey Herbert, 
lays down a blueprint for American 
policy tailor-made to the specifica- 
tions of the Kremlin. He would have 
us “retire completely from the fray” 
on such issues as Germany and Korea, 
pull out of NATO, “withdraw the 
military from foreign bases,” recog- 
nize Red China and “re-establish 
free and unhampered trade with the 
Communist countries, by our own na- 
tion and by all other nations.” 

There is similar nonsense in Louis 
Bromfield’s Pattern for a Tired World. 
And, during the Korean War, the 
head of a Cleveland electrical com- 
pany circulated a pamphlet suggest- 
ing that we ground arms and apolo- 
gize and pay reparations to North 
Korea and Red China—presumably 
for blocking their aggressive design. 

A few—though not the majority— 
of the appeasers on the Left are 
secret or open Kremlin sympathizers. 
At least they are behaving logically. 
The appeasers on the Right are just 
dismally and discouragingly wrong- 
headed. Appeasement, unless advo- 
cated by an enemy agent, is a fool’s 
game. 





EDITORIAL 





Monmouth Facts 


SENATOR McCartuy’s investigation of alleged espion- 
age at the Signal Corps’s Fort Monmouth laboratories is 
now living its third life—each phonier than the last. 

In its first phase, lasting some two months, the Mon- 
mouth hearings were held in executive session. Mc- 
Carthy, sitting as a one-man investigating committee, 
emerged periodically to tell the nation that “this thing 
has all the earmarks of extremely dangerous espionage,” 
or that links had been uncovered with the “Rosenberg 
spy ring.” This first life came to an abrupt end when 
Secretary of the Army Stevens announced on November 
13 that an investigation by his department had found 
“no signs of current espionage.” 

The next phase of the investigation’s existence was 
the hastily-staged open hearings, at which—significantly 
—only one current Monmouth employe was called to 
testify. Like all his colleagues questioned in secret, he 
either denied or explained the charges against him; he 
did not plead the Fifth Amendment. The other witnesses 
called in open session either had never worked at Fort 
Monmouth or had not been employed there since World 
War II. In contrast to the current employes, this group 
pleaded immunity against self-incrimination. 

In its current life, the Monmouth probe is being 
passed off to millions of American televiewers as Mc- 
Carthy’s greatest contribution to the country’s well-being 
—thanks to counsel Ray Jenkins. Time and again, the 
Tennessee lawyer has praised McCarthy for his crusade 
against “subversives” at Monmouth, even going so far 
as to register shock at Secretary Stevens’s mild-mannered 
suggestion that McCarthy had been less than honest in 
reporting the proceedings. In his latest gratuitous re- 
marks, however, Jenkins has gone overboard to reveal 
a much more significant misconception. Addressing Sen- 
ator McCarthy, he said: “You have been vindicated in- 
sofar as your investigation is concerned if your efforts 
resulted in the suspension of one or more bad security 
risks.” 

As our readers well know, we oppose McCarthyism 
primarily because of this false concept—that the possible 
disclosure of one security risk makes expendable tradi- 
tional beliefs in justice and due process, or justifies the 
creation of so much discord within this nation that our 
ability to deal adequately with the real Kremlin threat 
is gravely impaired. The Federation of American Scien- 
tists recently published a 66-page report on the impact 
on morale of the Senator’s investigation. It found morale 
extremely low, and McCarthy’s inquiry “gravely damag- 
ing.” In addition, the FAS summarized the findings of 
several newspapers and confirmed the fact that not one 
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Monmouth employe had been charged with espionage ani 
only one with past or present membership in the Comm. 
nist party. (The exception now seems to be due to a qq, 
fusion in names.) 

Jenkins seems to believe that the harm done to th 
defense establishment by McCarthy’s punch-drunk “jy. 
vestigation” is worth it if this man should now be judge 
a security risk, (Actually, a screening board has yet 
pass judgment.) We always thought the basic principh 
of democratic jurisprudence was: Better a hundred guili 
men go free than one innocent man condemned. If \. 
Carthy has succeeded in destroying that principle (an 
the reaction of a non-sophisticate like Jenkins is jp, 
dicative) , all the radar installations in the world will ng 
preserve our democracy. 


Truman at 7O 


FoRMER PRESIDENT Harry S. Truman deserves th 
gratitude of all Americans on his seventieth birthday, 
not only because of his service as Chief Executive but he 
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cause of the constructive way in which he has acted sine 
























leaving the White House. During the week he celebrated jf the sc: 
his birthday, a week in which partisan criticism of the vivid ¢ 
Administration reached a new high, Mr. Truman deli. f tit co 
ered two fine speeches which were free of rancor and ya dimen: 
had sound advice for Mr. Eisenhower. The first concerned ff tion 
the powers of the Presidency, the second the role of tk £¢ | 
executive branch in orderly government. If Mr. Eisen The 
hower followed this advice, he might yet insure a G0? Harva 
victory in November. That, we think, is a tribute to tk becam 
patriotism and vision of the man from Missouri. ff a 
ut as 

party 

Chekhov Books - 
EE How 1 

WE HAVE BEEN meaning for some time to say a WONR y} 1 
about the Chekhov Publishing House, which has now &F 91,.. 
tered its third year. This unique organization, est BP jstion. 
lished through the Ford Foundation, publishes old auf oy ¢, 
new works in the Russian language in attractive pape rik, 
back editions. Chekhov books serve two purposes. Thi But a; 





provide for the Soviet reader who can obtain them! 





litical 








multitude of “forbidden” material: non-Commuitf— ¢,, 
poetry and fiction, the memoirs of Soviet refugees. PF point | 
tures of life under democracy. And, for the thousands Book. 





former Soviet citizens now living in the West, thousané 
who may well be called upon to play significant parts i! oscri 
tomorrow’s Russia, Chekhov books provide an educatio 5 
in the deeper meanings of democracy and Russian ‘it 
ilization. This modest enterprise is thus one of the m 
valuable of all the official, semi-official and private Amt 
ican efforts in the struggle against totalitarianism. Tho* 
who have contributed to its success can draw satisfactit 
from the fact that their work gives real aid in the built 
ing of a democratic future. 
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Is in 


P NE DAY early in 1953, Granville Hicks was sub- 
Wil not 


poenaed by the Velde Committee to tell what he 
‘knew about Communist activities at Harvard in the year 
1938, when he had taught there as a special lecturer. Al- 
‘though his break with the Communist party in 1939 was 
an open aflair, the newspaper in Troy, New York, near 













ves th (E his home, featured the testimony under the blaring head- 
rthday, line: “Granville Hicks Admits Past Red Ties Before 
but he @ House Probe.” In the unconscious, says Freud, there is 







d sinc: 20 sense of time. Present and past mingle freely, and 
ebratel the scarifying event of yesteryear remains as emotionally 
of the & Vivid as if it were of the moment. It is this somnambulis- 







1 delir.& tic contemporaneity, where political time has lost its 
and yé § dimension, where past conversations, distorted in recol- 
icemnel f lection, become grounds for strange accusations, that 





gives these days a malefic redolence. 

There were, in all, fourteen faculty Communists at 
Harvard in 1938. Yet, as Hicks points out,* somehow it 
became all-important that this fact be read into the 
Teord, not as an example of the slightness of the event 
but as a telltale sign of infiltration. The Communist 
party is, primarily, a conspiracy; but do we not need 
{0 see it in its just proportions? Should we not ask: 
“How much infiltration was there, how much remains, 
| what is the cost of rooting out Communists? Do not the 
£1088 stupidities in administering the new security regu- 
lations cripple scientific research more than they flush 
pout Communists? To ask these questions is to run the 
ik, almost, of being called an anti-anti-Communist. 
But are they not relevant if one is concerned with po- 
litical sanity ? 

Granville Hicks thinks they are, and that is what gives 
Point to his book. It is a quiet and sometimes eloquent 
p ook, the attempt of a man who has made peace with 
himself through absorption in a real community (de- 
“tibed several years earlier in his Small Town), rather 
than in the catharsis of confession, to tell what made 
im and others a Communist, how he and others dis- 
overed its evil face, and to present his troubled thoughts 
" the inability of people today to see the past in per- 
pective or the present in proportion. 

The problem emerges most sharply in the question of 
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‘Hard’ and ‘Soft? Anti-Communism 


By Daniel Bell 








Daniel Bell, Managing Editor of THE New Leaper from 
1941 to 1944, has been a contributor since 1938. He is 
now an Associate Editor of Fortune and a lecturer in 
sociology at Columbia University. Mr. Bell’s monograph 
on the history of Marxian Socialism in the United States 
was published in 1952 by the Princeton University Press 
in the compendium Socialism and American Life. 





the “Red Decade.” In recent years, there has been a 
growing myth that the Communists in the 1930s dom- 
inated the cultural life of America, its publishing houses, 
Broadway, Hollywood and the colleges. The myth is a 
compelling one, and it grows stronger with the repeated 
revelation of “name” individuals who were fellow-travel- 
ers at that time. Yet, as Hicks observes, only one book is 
ever cited as having been suppressed, anti-Communist 
authors (Lyons, Valtin, Eastman, Utley) were published, 
and Communist cells in the universities were small. The 
Communists, in fact, felt that the shoe was on the other 
foot. “In the autumn of 1934,” says Hicks, “I wrote an 
article for the New Masses in which I argued that the 
New York Times Book Review assigned almost all books 
on Russia to anti-Communists.” The Nation book sec- 
tion, under Margaret Marshall, was predominantly anti- 
Communist. And, while the Communists were able to 
enlist a sizable number of well-known names for their 
fronts, the Committee for Cultural Freedom, in its state- 
ment in 1939 bracketing the Soviet and Nazi states, had 
a more distinguished roster of intellectuals than any 
statement issued by a Communist front. 

How explain these contrasting images of the “Red 
Decade”? What was the reality? History, I would say, 
is on Hicks’s side. The Communists did not dominate 
the cultura! field, though they wielded an influence far 
out of proportion to their numbers. It is true, how- 
ever (and here it seems to me that Hicks misses the fine 
edge of the problem), that the official institutions of the 
cultural community, because of Spain, the threat of 
Fascism, and the aura of reform, did look with sym- 
pathetic eyes on the Communist. They regarded him as 
ultimately wrong, but still as a respectable member of 
the community; while the vocal anti-Communists (most 
of whom, at the time, were close to the Trotskyists or re- 
garded themselves as independent Marxists), with their 
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A NTI-COMMUNISM CONTINUED 


seemingly quarrelsome manners and their esoteric knowl- 
edge of Bolshevik history. appeared extreme and bizarre. 
Hence, the anti-Communists felt isolated. 

If interpreting the Red Decade is a problem, how is 
one to make sense of the present, when new contrasts 
create a new oddity? Many of these anti-Communists 
of the Thirties, like Willi Schlamm. James Burnham, 
et al.. today form the nucleus of the “pro-McCarthy in- 
tellectuals.” Not all are completely pro-McCarthy: the 
posture of some is defensively “anti-anti-McCarthy.” On 
balance. however, they are for him: and, if his methods 
are crude, remember that “politics is a rough game” and 
“his goal is important.” 

The disquieting fact about these apologias is that these 
men broke with Stalinism on moral grounds. What they 
repudiated. at least in the beginning, was not the utopian 
goal but the methods. And the crucial fight of the 
Thirties was to emphasize, against the intellectual pid- 
dlers who sought to excuse the harshness of Stalinism on 
the grounds of Russian national backwardness or the 
grandeur of the Communist vision, that in social action 
there is an inextricable relation between “ends” and 
“means and that consistently amoral means warp the 
goal. Now all this is forgotten. The author of a book on 
Die Diktatur der Liige (“The Dictatorship of the Lie’) 
applauds McCarthy as a man who is seriously interested 
in ideas (the Senator’s remark about educating Adlai 
Stevenson with a slippery elm club is presumably a case 
in point). while an old muckraker of finance has become 
so obtuse as to deny that McCarthy has ever made use of 
the lie. 

How explain this reversal? Motivations are difficult to 
plumb. Some of these men. as Orwell once pointed out 
in a devastating analysis of Burnham (to be found in 
Shooting an Elephant and Other Essays), slavishly wor- 
ship power images: the Freeman (under its old editors) 
covly applauded McCarthy as a tough hombre. Yet. one 
significant fact emerges from their bite and scorn. which 
goes back to the Thirties: their hatred is not so much 
of the Communist as of “the liberal.” 

Who “the liberal” is seems difficult to pin down. He 
seems to be the person who sets the tone of moderation 
and respectability in the intellectual community, and 
this knot of ex-Communists, now as in the Thirties. find 
themselves outside the pale. The intellectual community. 
now centered largely in the universities. is not. of course, 
Communist or ideologically sympathetic to Communism. 
On the philosophical level. it is completely anti-Commu- 
nist. Yet. it views with distaste the extreme anti-Commu- 
nism of the new “hard” intellectual Right. 

The new set of contrast conceptions again pose the 
question of what is the reality: “The liberal” thinks of 
himself as a minority under attack: the pro-McCarthy 


intellectuals claim that the liberals influence key opinion 
in the country and that they, a small, martyred group, 
are discriminated against in the major opinion-making 
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centers. On a plane back from Washington one day ow & con 
a year ago, I met Robert Morris, then counsel for ty & and 
Jenner Committee, who said: “Have you seen the terri I the 
press we've been getting?” Astonished, I asked, “Why & Act 
press? Almost all the papers in the country play yor & esi 
stories favorably.” “Oh,” he replied, “I wasn’t thinkiy fore 
of that. I was thinking of the New York Times, ik & don 
Washington Post, the St. Louis Post-Dispatch.” Each sk § Mel 
has a different image of power: The intellectual om, I 
munity, with its mind set on McCarthy, feels that th & eit 
whole country stands against it; the McCarthyites, thi J tou; 
focus still on intellectual opinion, feel attacked andr § con 
sentful, and they respond with accusations that the lb fF two 
erals are “soft” on Communism. Nev 
In these strange times, new polar terms are appu-§ mos 
ing, but none so strange, perhaps, as this division in) § did 
“hard” and “soft.” Even ADA, whose initial spirit vw Hic! 
Reinhold Niebuhr, and whose present co-chairma§ mak 
Arthur Schlesinger Jr., made slashing attacks on dom: § nisn 
tic Communists (in Life, among other places) before\ F men 
Carthy ever spoke up on the subject, is now denoun § the 
as “soft.” What does this term mean? asse 
In what way is one “soft” or “objectively proSwf excl 
iet” if one says that the danger from domestic Comm > “W, 
nists is small? We are told that no distinction cank T 
made between international and domestic Communi F_ hrex 
This is true regarding their intent and methods, butif soci 
it equally true regarding their power? Is the strength} cont 
domestic Communists as great as that of internatiol>  ciol 
Communism? The liberals are taxed with fighting nottk} — pete 
Communists but the anti-Communists (e.g., McCarthy.f the 
But what is the dimension of present-day Communistitf _ inhe 
filtration? We are told, and it is true, that until recelif” sing 
many liberals refused to recognize that Communists of — mur 
stituted a security problem or that planned infiltration#{ is n 
isted. But many anti-Communists who want to if mor 
liberals for their past sins refuse to recognize the dime > whe 
sion of time. We are told that while the number of act ‘ soci 
Communists may be small, the real problem is that tt > thes 
liberals, especially in the large Eastern universities, | — soci 
predominantly anti-anti-Communist. But what is the o®)~ indy 
tent of this anti-anti-Communism? That it won't all)” (viz 
that domestic Communists constitute a present dang} wor 
And so we are back where we started. 
Is not the real problem in fighting Communism 
effective foreign policy? For the heart of Soviet powe 
in China, Southeast Asia and Europe; and its #7 
strength is the unwillingness of many people—lib®)™ 
included, but persons like steel magnate Ernest Weit®) 
well—to forego the illusion that the Kremlin ¥ 
peace. The test of anti-Communism should be one’s 
ingness to resist Soviet expansionism at all points. 
There is, however, an implication that is rarely spell 
out: that if one is “soft” on domestic Communists, 
can’t or won't take a “hard” line against internalit® 
Communism. But is this really so? Is there a oneto# 
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| correspondence between attitudes on domestic subversion 
| and on foreign policy? What is the difference between 
the Dulles-Eisenhower foreign policy and the Truman- 
Acheson policy, which stiffened Greece and Turkey and 
‘resisted aggression in Korea? Is there only one clear 
foreign policy which flows from a hard attitude toward 
domestic Communists, and, if so, what is it? What is 
'McCarthy’s foreign policy, in fact? 

If the major weight of Hicks’s book is to show that 
neither the fake liberalism of the Nation nor the pseudo- 
toughness of the Freeman provides an accurate lens to 
convey the full richness of the American experience [the 
two chapters on these magazines were published in THE 

New LeapER of March 22 and 29—Ep.], some of the 
most interesting pages are directed to the question: Why 
did so many educated people turn to Communism? 
" Hicks’s answer tends to be conventional, which does not 
make it any less true. He came intellectually to Commu- 
‘nism in the years after World War I, when disillusion- 
ment with Wilsonian idealism ran high and distaste for 
the money-grubbing businessman, with his triumphant 
assertion of his brassy values, ran deep. As Dos Passos 
exclaimed at the time, confronting the business society: 
“We are two nations.” 
_ There were also, I would say, some other motivations 
| bred deep in the intellectual tradition of the time: a 
_ sociological optimism which saw the viability of social 
control in the power of ideas to shape mores. and a so- 
“ciological pessimism, observed most acutely by Schum- 
i peter, wherein the expectations for change outstripped 
‘the reality (in effect. the failure of the intellectuals to 
inherit the world which was their due). Here, if any 
* single cause has validitv. is a clue to the appeals of Com- 
_ munism, especially in Western Europe and Asia; for it 
"is not poverty per se that leads peovle to revolt—poverty 
more often instills a sense of fatalism and despair. It is 
"when a fairly mobile society promises opportunities for 
social and economic betterment, and then cannot fulfill 


that bf these expectations, that radicalism takes hold. As many 


ties, a) 
the ot} industrial workers rather than dispossessed peasantry 
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_ sentment. as Max Scheler once noted. is probably the 
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sociological studies have observed. it is among skilled 


(viz.. Italy), among frustrated intellectuals rather than 
workers (viz., India) that Communism takes root. Re- 













> most potent political motive in history. 
But. in moving “left,” not all intellectuals experience 
the same sense of conversion. There are. in the distinction 
P elaborated by William James, the “once-born” and the 
“twice-horn”—the first who are the “sky-blue moralists.” 
tthe second for whom the world is a “double-storied mvs- 
tery.” To that extent. Granville Hicks and Whittaker 
| Chambers, both of whom came to Communism at the 
same time, represent symbolically the two poles of the 
*Preal. For Hicks, Communism meant a utopia, with a 
petting of revolutionary bravura; for Chambers, it was 
an apocalyptic vision, drawn from the brooding conviction 
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that the dross of the world would have to be burned off 
in the purgatory of revolution. 

The difference is clearly one of temperament; but 
temperament here is more than individual personality. 
it is a mode of looking at the world shaped by tradition 
and milieu. Where Hicks looks at the world’s surfaces 
and tolerantly sees the good and the bad, Chambers, sin- 
ridden, looks inward and asserts that only a religious 
view can save us. Yet, much as in our private worlds 
we wrestle with the question of life’s meaning, in the 
social world, tied as we are in complex ways, no religion 
can normatively define a particular social structure. 

It is this question that ultimately is the root difference 
dividing those who assess the crucial meaning of Com- 
munism. For a growing number of persons, Communism 
is not only a political conspiracy but a variant of the 
liberal heresy, tied to other sins of materialism, secular- 
ism and the like. Drawing from the insights of the neo- 
orthodox theologians, with their insistence on man’s 
limitedness and the pervasiveness of evil in all social ac- 
tion, they distort these teachings and become Grand In- 
quisitors in their effort to shrive the liberal of his “sins.” 
In this folly, they themselves commit the greatest sin, the 
sin of pride. Whatever the corruption of liberalism in the 
Thirties, whatever the historic flaw in its roseate belief in 
progress, liberalism has learned humility while those for 
whom “ex-Communism” is a philosophy of life have not. 
(Interestingly. of the neo-orthodox theologians. Niebuhr 
is a liberal, Tillich is still a socialist, while Karl Barth. 
the most uncompromising of all in his vision of man’s 
weakness. is a neutralist. Among those who have in re- 
cent years been the chief antagonists in the field of 
education, Sidney Hook. the pragmatist and leading in- 
terpreter of John Dewey. has been clearest in his image 
of Communism: like Stringfellow 
Barr supported Wallace and the Progressive party.) 

Hicks’s book stands in the authentic liberal tradition. 
Written in the smail town of Roxborough, where Hicks 
now lives, it gains from the Emersonian calmness which 
the frenetic crab-hasket of the close New York intellectual 
community often lacks. His emphasis is on people and 
the sense of communal welfare which has always been an 
American norm. Where others may abstractly link mater- 
ialism with New Dealism and statism, Hicks simply asks: 
What would you abolish—Social Security, the regulation 
of banks, the protection of labor’s right to organize. 
guarantees against foreclosures. aid to farmers. what? 
To those who are fake or naive liberals. Hicks points 
out that to be a Communist is to be a potential agent. a 
soldier in the war against society. And for those who roar 
of the need for more investigations and security regula- 


“neo-medievalists” 


tions, he can say, with deep knowledge of the face of 
Communism: Yes, a free society has to defend itself. but 
what are the proportions of the threat, and what are its 
costs? This is the questioning mind of a man who has 
retained his balances. 














Seduction of the Innocent. 
By Fredric Wertham. 
Rinehart. 397 pp. $4.00. 


THE CASE against the “comic 
books” is presented here by Fredric 
Wertham, a New York psychiatrist 
and writer who in recent years has 
crusaded for censorship and suppres- 
sion of this type of juvenile lit- 
erature. 

“In all East European countries. 
including Russia and Eastern Ger- 
many,” we read, “crime comic books 
cannot be displayed or sold.” Dr. 
Wertham contrasts this apparently 
healthy and progressive state of af- 
fairs with the sorry situation in 
America, where innocent children are 
seduced into committing murder and 
mayhem, since comic books are 
freely displayed and sold in most 
parts of this country. That in his ex- 
emplary “East European countries” 
countless other books and magazines 
cannot be displayed and sold—from 
the Bible to, say. Sigmund Freud. 
Rosa Luxemburg and the American 
mass-circulation which 
publish Dr. Wertham’s articles—is a 
fact the author fails to mention. 


magazines 


Only a few years ago (in his pre- 
vious book, The Show of Violence). 
Dr. Wertham contrasted the social 
justice and general lawfulness in 
Soviet Russia with the lack thereof in 
this country. After denouncing the 
allegedly stupid and corrupt Amer- 
ican system of law enforcement, 
which lets murderers go scot-free, he 
extolled “the progress of a society” 
—the reference being to Soviet Rus- 
sia—where the authorities apprehend 


and convict murderers ‘ 


‘in practically 
every case.” Curiously, however, the 
good doctor neglected to point out 
that, in the Soviet Union, the mur- 
derers of millions receive medals, 
villas and other honors and rewards 
instead of punishment. 

Dr. Wertham’s proposal for deal- 


ing with the comic-book problem 
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The Case Against Comics 


Reviewed by Norbert Muhlen 


Author and foreign 
correspondent 


follows a similar pattern of thought. 
After endless quotations, illustrations 
and denunciations of comic books 
of the crime, horror and jungle 
varieties—often shocking indeed in 
their cynical preoccupation with un- 
adulterated, inhuman violence with 
sadistic and masochistic overtones— 
he refers to several dozen concrete 
cases of juvenile delinquents—some 
of them from clinics he conducted, 
others merely from newspaper clip- 
pings—who either admitted being 
fervent comic-book readers or 
claimed that they got the idea of com- 
mitting their crimes from a comic 
book. The increasing emphasis on 
violence in comic books. says Dr. 
Wertham. has coincided with the in- 
crease in juvenile delinquency in 
America in recent years. But do these 
two arguments, offered in a repeti- 
tious, rambling, rhetorical staccato. 
really prove what Dr. Wertham set 
out to prove—that comic books (with 
Big Business interests behind them, 
as he hints) are seducing innocent 
American youth into crime? Do they 
support his case that the comic books 
should be suppressed? 

Dr. Wertham’s correlation of in- 
creasing comic-book violence and in- 
creasing juvenile delinquency as 
cause and effect reminds one of the 
playful statistician 
that the stork delivers babies. His 
evidence, quite accurate in itself, 


who “proved” 


was: The greater the number of 
storks in a district, the greater, too, 
the number of children born. The 
real reason for this parallelism, of 
course, is that storks as well as births 
happen to be more frequent in rural 
areas than in industrial and urban 
ones. Similarly, a common 
cause in the past decade produced 
both the rise in juvenile delinquency 
and the rise in comic-book violence. 


root 





In those idyllic “East European 
countries” where there are no comi 
books, youthful crime is, neverthe. 
less, rampant; there are so many 
bands of youthful “hooligans” that 
even the Soviet press is forced to 
acknowledge their existence. In Easy 
Germany, a short while ago, we read 
in the Communist newspapers of the 
widespread “rape clubs” and their 
nightly crimes. But there are aly 
nearly fifty cities in America—fron 
Los Angeles to Hillsdale, Michigay 
—which have acted against the sale 
of comic books deemed harmful t 
youth; yet, there is no indication 
of a decline in juvenile delinquency 
in those communities. 

As one looks more closely at Dr. 
Wertham’s arguments, his case ap- 
pears to be based on alarmist ger- 
eralities rather than facts and fy. 
ures. In the first place, the number 
of comic books sold in 1952, esti 
mated at between 50 and 80 millio 
a month, indicates that the over 
whelming majority of American chil 
dren read them constantly and in 
great numbers: on the other hand. 
the arrests of actual juvenile delir 
quents in 1952, according to FB 
figures, amounted to 86,000 youth 
under 18. While more than 90 per 
cent of American children partoo 
of comic books, considerably fewer 
than one-tenth of 1 per cent becami 
delinquents. The fact that they wer 
comic-book readers proves very ltt 
one way or the other except thd 
some of them took their idea for 
crime where it was offered to then 
in the most conspicuous and acces 








sible way. 

Fifty years ago, a French crm 
inologist well known in his day, L 
J. G. Proal, “proved” that crimes at 
suicides were committed under tht 
direct influence of works by Do 
toyevsky, Goethe and Shakespear 
which, he therefore suggested, shot! 
be banned from bookstores and 
braries. While the miserably m* 
produced comic books have nothing 





in common with the works of the 


great creators, Dr. Werthams ™ 
soning has much in common WH 
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ihe fallacy of his French predecessor. 
Children with healthy minds are not 
spt to “bump off a cop” or rape 
their playmates after reading True 
Crime Comics, any more than a 
healthy grown-up will murder the 
credit manager of his bank after 
reading the story of Raskolnikov. If 
a general spirit of violence has un- 
happily increased of late among 
young Americans, and if the output 
of comic and other books glorifying 
violence has also increased, the com- 
mon cause would seem to be a weak- 
ening of belief in the community, a 
deterioration of educational stand- 
ards in homes and schools, rather 
than artificial stimulation by money- 
mad publishing interests. 

fet. the danger—cultural as well 
as moral—of some kinds of comic 
books should not be underestimated. 
Despite the lack of reliable data as 
to their circulation and influence on 
youthful minds (the psychiatrists dis- 
agree violently, with each offering 
his own theoretical preconceptions 
and non-representative case samples) . 
it is plain that they depict a society 
in which the strong rule and right 
lies with the man who is most ruth- 
less (if not sadistic) with his gun— 
in short. a totalitarian society. They 
alo present a picture of man without 
faith or forgiveness—in short, an in- 
human man. 

But is suppression by general cen- 
‘orship necessary, as Dr. Wertham 
tlaims? Existing state laws would 
probably suffice to drive these books 
from the stands—if they were always 
applied. But many judges are prob- 
ably afraid of being denounced as 
narrow-minded “cultural vigilantes” 
if they apply them. The validity of 
the principle of a free press is at 
least highly debatable in the case of 
the comic books, whose publishers. 
mstead of assuming the public re- 
sponsibility without which there can 
be no right to press freedom. exploit 
and encourage the instincts of in- 
umanity. But serious dangers to 


| Tue freedom of expression do arise 
from special comic-book control: 
Who is to decide which comic books 
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should be permitted, according to 
which standards, etc? 

What appears to be the only 
healthy, effective, democratic defense 
against the harmful effects of these 
objectionable publications is not 
mentioned at all by Dr. Wertham. 
This would consist in educating the 
children against craving these books, 
and in winning them to other, better 
reading. Such education through the 
organs of society—family, school, 
church—could, it is true, be success- 
ful only if these organs possessed an 


authority accepted by the children; 
and, further, if parents and teachers 
had the courage to lead their chil- 
dren rather than to surrender to their 
anarchic “free will.” 

If Dr. Wertham had discussed 
these questions instead of calling for 
comprehensive censorship of comic 
books, he might have written a valu- 
able book. As it is, if he shocks some 
parents out of their apathy about the 
product being offered their children, 
he will have performed a_ useful 
service. 





Malthus Up to Date 


The Challenge of Man’s Future. 
By Harrison Brown. 


Viking. 290 pp. $3.75. 


Durine the nine years that have 
elapsed since the end of the war, gen- 
eral public concern over the popula- 
tion problem has risen to a new peak 
of intensity. No doubt, there are 
many reasons for this heightening of 
interest and anxiety. These years 
have witnessed unprecedented stir- 
rings among the vast populations of 
Asia. Moreover, anxiety over the re- 
moter future is by no means assuaged 
by our distress over the more im- 
mediate dangers implicit in The 
Bomb and the cold war. Will limited 
war erupt into total war? Can in- 
dustrial society survive atomic bomb- 
ing? And shall we escape these dan- 
gers only to be engulfed in a tidal 
wave of uncontrollably spawning 
human beings? 

This situation has given rise to a 
number of books which have further 
intensified public anxiety over the 
future of Western civilization. I don’t 
mean to deprecate either the books 
or the concern. Obviously, the prob- 
lem is a genuine and a serious one. 
But writers on the subject of popula- 
tion do seem to suffer from a sort 
of occupational disease—that of un- 
mitigated gloom. Because the human 
flood their imaginations conjure up 
threatens to extinguish the totality of 


Reviewed by C. E. Ayres 


Professor of Economics, 
the University of Texas 


civilization as we know it, they see 
it as an absolute: uniquely disastrous, 
uniquely insoluble. 

In this literature, Harrison Brown’s 
Challenge of Man’s Future stands out 
as an exception to the general rule. 
Perhaps because he is a chemist and 
former staff member of the Oak 
Ridge Plutonium Project and the 
University of Chicago Institute for 
Nuclear Studies and has already 
written a book on the threat of total 
war (though he is only 37), Dr. 
Brown sees the uncontrolled increase 
of population as only one of a group 
of closely related hazards. Further- 
more, he doesn’t depict the popula- 
tion problem even by implication as 
insoluble. On the contrary, the solu- 
tion is birth control. 

However, knowing is one thing 
and effective application of knowl- 
edge is quite another. One of the out- 
standing merits of The Challenge of 
Man’s Future is the candor with 
which the author discusses the diffi- 
culties of making our knowledge of 
birth control effective in the face of 
the opposition of the Roman Catholic 
Church, the policies of nationalistic 
governments, and the mores of illit- 
erate peoples. But even here he 
doesn’t exaggerate. Whereas other 
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population experts are prone to min- 
imize the food and other resources of 
the earth, Dr. intimate 
knowledge of the achievements of 
contemporary science leads him to 
estimate the possible food production 
of the earth at something like twenty- 
five times the present output. 
Indeed. the chapters on food 
supply. energy sources and mineral 
resources are among the most inter- 
esting and informative in the book. 
In the field of energy production. 
atomic fission and sunlight are the 


Brown’s 


principal avenues of future produc- 
tion; and in the field of mineral re- 
sources. as of food production. the 
oceans represent a vast and virtually 
untapped reservoir of wealth. Thus. 
the author foresees a time when “the 
‘sea industries’ will dwarf all existing 
mining operations.” Nevertheless. re- 
covery of minerals from sea water 
(as well as production of fresh water 
from the oceans) calls for very great 
expenditures of energy: and. since 
present scientific knowledge justifies 
an estimate of energy production 
sufficient only for a population of 
about 7 billion. Dr. Brown in effect 
reverses Malthus’s formula. making 
energy rather than food the limiting 
factor on population growth. 

His social horizon likewise is con- 
siderably wider than that of ordinary 
Malthusians. Thus. 
appreciation of the extreme delicacy 


he has a keen 


of the complex mechanism of indus- 
trial society. and consequently of the 
danger that any cataclysmic break- 
down resulting from atomic war 
might be total. In this connection. 
he argues that the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, to which we owe the present 
economy. was the result of a long 
of historical and 


that we have no ground for assuming 


series accidents. 
that such a development would be re- 
peated following total collapse of our 
present industrial system. There is al- 
so the possibility that our efforts to 
keep the present system going may 
lead to steadily increasing regimenta- 
tion, and thence to progressive rig- 
idity, inflexibility in the face of 
changing conditions. and collapse. 





In the end, therefore, every aspect 
of our problem—the organizational 
requirements of a complex industrial 
society no less than the pressure of 
teeming population—calls for stead- 
ily increasing mental and social flex- 
ibility. In short, though the increase 





of population beyond the bounds of 

the earth’s resources may be the ulj. 
mate danger, the challenge is to the 
mind; and not merely to the know. 
edge we have acquired as individ. 
uals, but to the wisdom of the com. & 4 
munity. 
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Marshlands and Prometheus Misbound. 
By André Gide. 
New Directions. 192 pp. $3.00. 


THOUGH ALREADY a little dated in 
France, André Gide is still regarded 
abroad as one of the greatest ex- 
ponents of contemporary French lit- 
erature. A cosmopolitan mind, sim- 
ilar in scope to Goethe, Gide was 
always open to outside influences 
ranging from Nietzsche to Oscar 
Wilde, from Freud to Shakespeare, 
and from Dostoyevsky to Chopin. 
Whatever one’s personal reactions to 
him, it cannot be denied that he was 
the spiritual leader of two genera- 
tions; few writers can boast of en- 
tirely escaping his impact. 

Reduced to its simplest form, Gide’s 
philosophy consists in the belief that 
man should follow his bent, provided 
it leads upward. Nothing easier, it 
would seem. On second thought, how- 
ever, following one’s own bent pre- 
sents certain problems. We are all 
well entrenched in our habits, 
chained down by conformity to our 
family, to traditions, to a certain 
way of life. We are self-contentedly 
sinking a little more every day in our 
own private swamps. Before man 
can actually follow his bent, he must 
be shaken into an awareness of his 
state; this Gide attempts to do in 
Marshlands, a work written 59 years 
ago which satirizes the monotony 
and stagnation of our lives, our in- 
ertia and, more dangerous yet, our 
resignation. 

Nothing actually happens in 
Marshlands. There is no beginning, 
no climax and no end. The characters 
are seen dimly. as if through the 
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eagle on one’s own blood—would be ‘Ro 
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justified only by religious faith. In a 
Prometheus, God is represented by F sty 
Zeus, the first to perform a gratuitous Cam 
act in Gide’s work. 

In Gide’s philosophy, a gratuitous § Re, 
act, i.e., one that has no apparett 
reason, is man’s greatest achieve BD. 
ment, that which makes him different - 
from all other animals. Zeus puts 50 te 
francs in an envelope, asks a past FF 7a, 
by to write an address on it, and 
then, without provocation. slaps the B Re, 
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climax in Les Caves du Vatican. New 
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DEAR EDITOR 


Approves of Navy’s Action 

In Ellen Wilson Case 
The article, “I Was a Security Risk” [THE 
New Leaper, May 3], gives the impression that 
Hen Wilson should not have been discharged 
fom her job with the Navy. It seems to me 
that a person who attended Trotskyite parties 
md meetings is really a security risk. Her work 
should not be connected with any of our 
defense forces. As the librarian in a Navy 
installation, she surely could get information 
about things the Communists would like to 
know. An example of this is Judith Coplon. I 
prefer the Navy to be too strict rather than 
too lax in situations like Ellen Wilson’s. 
Bronx, N. Y. J. Mrnxin, M.D. 


Miss Wilson attended Trotskyite meetings as 

a college student—insufficient grounds, in our 
view, for dismissal. One of the main points of 
the article, however, was that she was never 
The fact 
about her one-time Trotskyite connection is 
wolunteered by Miss Wilson as a result of her 
own soul-searching. We consider it significant 
that she volunteers, without shame, to make 
that fact public. Conspirators do not belong in 
Government installations: a heretic like Miss 
Vilson—if she is still that—should be right at 
home in a library, public or private-——THE 
EpiTors 


told the reasons for her discharge. 


Recommends Hook Article 
To American Educators 


I have just finished reading Sidney Hook’s 
‘Robert Hutchins Rides Again” [THe New 
Leaver, April 19]. I believe it is a very im- 
portant article which should be read by edu- 
ators all over the country. 


Cambridge, Mass. KATHARINE TAYLOR 


Regrets Choice of Picture 
Used in Review of Trotsky Book 


David Shub’s masterly review of Isaac 
Deutscher’s book on Trotsky [THE New Leaner, 
May 3] was, in my opinion, greatly weakened 
by the inclusion of Ludendorff’s picture. 
Vashington Crossing, Pa. Sot FEINSTONE 


Reviewer Calls Attention 
To Kafkaesque Mistake 
My teview of Kafka’s Letters to Milena [THE 
New Leaver, May 10] must have been confus- 
mg to your readers. The changing of one 
phase, in the middle of my piece, threw the 
meaning so off balance as to make the line of 

TY argument quite incoherent. 
| had tried to sum up my interpretation of 
Kafka’s attitude by putting in his mouth the 


May 17, 1954 


THe New LEADER welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


following words: “Kafka’s anguished cry, as I 
hear it, seems to say: ‘I am unworthy of loving, 
and you, Milena, are mistaken about the object 
of your feelings.’” The statement I had at- 
tributed to Kafka was printed as follows: “I 
am unworthy of being loved, and you, Milena, 
are mistaken about the object of your feelings.” 
The rest of my review—hinging, as it did, on 
my original statement—must have made little 
sense. 

But, perhaps, all this is only natural. What 
could be more fitting, in a review of Kafka, 
than a little fateful error? 


Rego Park, N. Y. PaoLto MiLano 


Cites Philosophical Support 
For ‘Guilt by Association’ 


In connection with the rather heated dis- 
cussions concerning “guilt by association,” 
which many claim should not be applied to 
Communists or fascists, may I quote from the 
Ethics of the Fathers. This took several hundred 
years to write and contains the outstanding 
philosophies of the greatest Jewish rabbis. 
In Chapter I, Section 7, we find the following: 


“Keep thee far from a bad neighbor; 
associate not with the wicked; and abandon 
not the belief in retribution.” 

There is no doubt that associating frequently 


with “bad neighbors” and the “wicked,” which 
includes gangsters, fascists and Communists, is 
a barometer of one’s thinking. When a person 
old enough to vote, marry or carry arms de- 
cides to associate with “bad neighbors” or the 
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“wicked,” he becomes responsible for the asso- 
ciation and tends to be judged thereby. 

Of course, religion and democracy recognize 
and welcome repentance. However, the offender 
has the burden of proving his repentance. It 
cannot be presumed. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


NaTHAN D. SHAPIRO 


Reader Praises ‘New Leader’ 
For Caliber of Articles 


In these days of charges and counter-charges 
of treason, graft and corruption, it is refreshing 
to read well-reasoned, scholarly articles that 
deal with vital issues. 

Being deprived of a high-school and college 
education was one of the keenest disappoint- 
ments of my early life. What cloistered lives 
we led then! But even now, when we hear so 
much about educational needs, what do the 
supposedly educated read? It is a pity that a 
magazine like THe New Leaver does not 
receive the support it deserves. 

Athens County, Ohio Mrs. Lesiie KETTLE 


Decries Importance Given 
To Political Apostates 


Never before have so many people made a 
profession of studying their past associations 
and denouncing them as errors and heresies. 
Then they even go on to accuse and inform on 
others. If that were not enough, they become 
authorities and authors who proclaim what they 
have been, currently are, and hope the world 
will become. Indeed, our time has produced a 
new type: the renegade who acquires an aura 
of importance because he has left the Com- 
munist camp. That these people often sub- 
sequently take equally untenable, dogmatic 
positions is ignored for the sake of admiring 
their departure from Communism. 

The professional apostates profit from the 
fact that people’s past mistakes are today sub- 
ject to intense scrutiny. This attitude now 
permeates public affairs and takes the form of 
a compulsion to find corruption, mismanage- 
ment and even treason everywhere. We are at 
the stage where scandals are political necessi- 
ties. Unless the present administration con- 
stantly unearths some scandal, it runs the risk 
of exposing itself to charges of mismanagement. 
Thus, no man shall have the effrontery to for- 
get, fail to confess or refrain from diagnosing 
himself hereafter. 

By encouraging the habit of self-denunciation 
and self-analysis in public, however, we encour- 
age a kind of political gossip that has no place 
in a free society. Recent political investigations 
have not only resulted in a minimum of signifi- 
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cant legislation; they have beclouded the enact- 
ment of legislation in general. 

The habit of informing and accusing, once 
germinated, tends to grow. What it grows into 
depends on the political motives of the indi- 
viduals who guide the questioning of the in- 
former. It is not at all paradoxical that Senator 
McCarthy made an issue of “motives” during 
the first session of the hearings on his row 
with the Army. He always reveals in his atti- 
tude to the witnesses the motives and tactics 
that characterize his own actions. Once the 
habit of informing grows, it is easy to become 
the judge of all men—especially Communists, 
anti-Communists, other apostates, and men who 
have erred without publicly denouncing them- 
selves, 


Raleigh, N. C. Hersert CoLiins 
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